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PREFACE • ^ 



We thank the many people who, because they care ab(^ut the lives of chfldren 
In Tennessee, made the County Agents for Children Project a I1vi/ig reality. 

The following friends and staff COTtrlbuted'to this" guide. - Charlie Ray 
Sm;)th was a' consultant during writing ^rtd contHbuted hfs. 'ideas 'and experience 
•to the l^ard organization and management section. The brochures on educational 
\ rights and learning disabilities i^re written by Herschel Sparber. Shirlee 

Strother wrote the newspaper articles and unprt^nted brochure^. Anderson 
' Hewitt prepared the resource'^feference lists and radio program suggestion ' 
chart. Arthur J. Williams assisted in writing heading's and editing the radio script, 

♦ - * 

The County Agents were Mack Looney, Kathy Lowery, Woodf in Lewis*. Jean 
; Thomas^ Charlie ^ay Smith, Ron He^nes see, and,Abb1e Steele. Coordinators were 
Norm Tenenbaum, Herschel Sparber, and Anderson Hewitt. Shirlee Strother, Jane 
Prince, and Gary Pennington were Research Assistants. The ;typ1ng was done by 
Johft Baker. . _ ' \ ■ 



DEVELOPING COMMUNITY AWARENESS 



ri 



As a County Agent for Childrenr. or other full time child advocate, 
you win be learning, learrving, learning. You can successfully help the comminity 
get an accurate plcture of what Is happening locally to enrich the lives of children 
and what yet needs to be done. ^ ' ^ 

You will be broadcasting the County Agents for Children forum 
on the locar radio station. . ' / 

"Hello. This Is (YOU. THE RtADER) the County Agent for Children. This 
public service pxogram. Is especially about children. I'll be talking 
with experts from our county and throughout our state about the many 
concerns related to our children: toilet training, nutrition., learning^ 
disabilities, professional services,* programs for exceptional children, 
• to name just a few." ' 

"Of particular ImpoJ^ance to all of us is' information about programs 
« and persons here at home who are enriching tife- lives of children. With 
^ me today Is Bob Rochelle, Attorney for the*- Board of Educatiob ^nd the^^ - 
County Court." (Edited script appears in Appendix A.) . ; , 

You will be lunching with a newspaper editor, negotiating hoW ' 
best to get chlld-reiated articles in print. We learned the more initiative you 
have, the further you will get.^jjj^^aper coverage or volunteers will develop. 

Ydu w-fll be receiving" recognition from local civic clubs and 
provldlryj them with project ideas. 

^ You will be organizing professional luncheons and helping parent 
groups function. • ' ^ 

INFORMATION We call these activities setting up information exchange systems.* 

EXCHANGE « ; , 

, ^^^County Agents for Children work in many wayk to identity particular 

unmet needs of children and of families and to link needed strategies and resources 

In a need-fulfilling way. ' " I ' 

As a County Agent, youj-^ill enable the exchange of information and 

"know-how " between research centers and community settings?. A dounty Agent closes 

■ v *^ 

gaps between significant persons and groups in the community also. 

. . ' This guide will provfde you with general strategies and specific 

i ' 

tasks, sometimes in a step-by-step fashion. We hop^ it will help you get on with 
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the challenging workiOf helping -neighbors and communities better meet the needs of 

an diUdr-en. • » 

< ' ' ' ' 

' ■ To us, "challenging" means there is frustration as wgll as rewards 

experienced by the' Child Agent. "Challeaging" means you may find yourself saying, 

"It can't be done." Ah enormous amounf'can be done b^, you -and "your community. 

' . . ' ' ' ' ■ i« ' - . 

INFORMATION • . 

IS . we found that' information is one key to problem iolving. Many 

KEY • 

cjiildren's needs go, unmet because possi'ble solutions are not known 
or people with "know-how" do not know about the child. Spme human growth needs 
can be anticipate; others are so uaique they cannot be anticipated. County 
Agents spend time listening to people from all walks of life describe problems - 
and then assist in linking and developing Iscal resourcfes to meet the unmet needs 
of children. 

■ ■ , • • ■ ' ■ • 

TYPES 

OF Information is a key. County Agents find that locating the 

INFORMATION 

information is easy. » There are several kinds of information. SonTe 
Infonnatlon^ IS'pHntecl: books, pamphlets, Journals, and directories. There is 
Information in the heads of local and area experts "that relate to unmet needs of 
children.' And there is constantly changing information on programs and services 
'♦tSjfJJIabl^e to ct)ildren in your town and state. When programs change,' sometime 
gaps deV^fl^S^- no one person or agency is responsible for a particular cliild's 
needs. \ 

CONTENTS ' ' 

OF This guide specifies ways you can locate, organize, produce, 

BOOKLET 

distribute and update information." Possible tools to. develop 

* 

include radio shbws, public addresses, local and regional directories, family • 
council luncheons, pamphlet and brochure distribution, news articles, and the 
County Agents for Children boardi 
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SELF 



Introducing and promoting bounty Agents for Children Office is 
- • an important and time-consuming activity. Sometimes it will seem 

as though you are getting new information to the educated not to people who 
really need It. The methods^ discuss (speaking to civic'clubs,. using the 
newspapers) can earn you sanction. This allows. you to continue addressing ^_ 
coflinunlty problems. You may iilsb be'enlisting aid in program development 
.'ectlvltles afmed at eliminattng the gaps and the unmet needs of. children which^ 
^ou publicize. 
BUSINESS 

CARDS Personalized business cards are useful. Not only do they. help 

people In the community remember your address and phone number, but 

' ' ■ — • ^ 

they also suggest you are a professional, mean business, and can win you passage Into 
business offices and behind closed doors, ^ »»eabooy county agent* roR cHiLDHBf^ 

{ CITIZEN ADVOCACY mOJCCT . 

SAMPLE • . ^ ' . . 

^ " Ms, Abbie Steele 

201 eAST MAIN $T . tEBANON^ TENN. 270^7 
_ ^ TCLCFHONC 61B/444'8036 

^ HOMi Orrict PROJECT OIRECTOR^ OR fLOYO DENNIS * 

t BOX 43:' GEORGE l»£ABODY COU.E6K 

NASHVILLE: TENN 37203 
^Tct.«i»MONI 6f5/327'82d0 ' 
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, . Use your imagination when ordering bu si jiess cards. We had white 

cards with blackVint and bright yellow cards with blaok print. No one^thought to 
use a motto on the back of the card or develop a logo. - 

COUNTY ' ^ ' ' . 

AGENT In making' the initial contacts we also found useful a brochure 
BROCHURE 

•■ briefly describing the Child Agent's Concerns. 

■ _ , ■ ' .'4 

* , (See brochure on following pages.) 
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AuGRAH Goals 

Jtatify unnet nesdis of all 
chlX&«n in the Goisity. V 

JdBntify pdBwIhlQ i?e9ousoes 
to naet^tfas noodis of cdiiLdzen 
in the oaurrty. 



Jdentijfy nathods tl»t have 
fiBit7r»»ff«yfiii In masting naeds 
of ichildtcan 

J)Bwelqp mataadals, brochures, 
id^as. and infQi^maticn on chUd 
dsvelopnent and distribute thero 
to the pid>lic. 



_gring together the naterials 
and available resources that 
can fill the needs of children . 
in the oounty. 

Jjelp to develop a sqpajrate 
citizen advocacy program vrfiich 
vdil be governed by it's cwn 
policy council and will work 
to niBet the needs, of. 
in the ooiinty. 



^^of^rJxi Tdren 



_Raoanf and. describe all methods 



and processes used Isf 
program so other counties can 
benefit frtin our experience. 

CXX3NIY ACSNTS FOR CHUIDREN 

BOX 43 * - 

H^SmUAB, TSWESSES, 37203 
(615-327-8290) ' 




CnMYASENIS 

RJR 

CHILDREN 



A Child aemocacy prokt 




COUNTY AGENTS FOR CHILDREN 
HflYVOCD COUNTy ■ ■ 
. WDCDFIN IfHlS - AGBfT 
7D9-EAST JEFFERSON-STREET 
BiWBVIliE, TEMESSE 
(901-772-11671) • 
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Ml Are Cownr Asents for Chiljd^? 



Ihey axe pd(^xLe hixeA Joa work 
foU time on >^^gaf childxm. 

ftoi as the Goumy Agricultait^a 
Ageift wozics full tijae to pcooDte 
h p>r<Tt h ler cxopa^wd animals, the 
CbunmA^nt fca: Osildren works 
tp jCTiiite healthier smd hajapier 
childrenT"^ 

' They do .thip by helping us 
pool cxir inf ocsptiati and ideas 
itatt the needsof children, 
ways of meeting the needs of 
childz^ and by getting the 
peo|3le and xBSouxces to meet 
these s j i oci al needs. 

Their jcb is to seek cjpt nei^ 
ideas and infbnoaticm ^^v^arj^ibsre' 
fron cur aomauBnities, from our 
£anilies, £rienda, r^earch^ts 
and even our children and then 
to pass ii on.* 

, Their job la to find 0iiLdren 
liio have special needs and the 
people who are %*illing to work 
to meet those needs. 

* 

If you know of a child wt» 
has ^secial^ needs, we hope you 
will-aontact us, becausa^^pu 
■■y be aoBiBQne very iufxsrtant 
to our <^iildren. 



Cbu^ Agekts/for Children. . 

J^ind transportaticn to ^aecial schc»ls 
fear children in need of i^peoiAl classes. 



^ocate foster hones, throu^ eigencies 
and people interested in helping find 
a child a home. y 

«■ _Search out pfograms and places for 

children needing recreational facilities. 

p rovide informaticsi to the pi^Hb cti 
child rearing methods such as the new 
"Effective Listening", a way t6 open 
^p ODmnunicaticai with our children, . 

> ■ » * 

« 

_llfog k wi th all child related agencies, 
programs and people to insure 'tl&t all 
needs of all chijjdren are met. 

* 

D evelop informative materials such 
as a servitoe directory which lists 
all ag^x^ies, prograns and clubs 
v4» help children in our ooonunitY* 

Promote the health and happiness 
o%TiTI children by alerting the , 
ooBBunity to it's childrens' needs 
and Ihe resou^fbes available to 
meet those needs. 
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: * ' The brochure is a good handout. It specifies progra'm goals and 

your plan to. address specific unnret needs of children utilizing volunteers. Many • 

* ' * # ' * 

people wllV pocket, these brochures. We .cannot document the fate o*f the brochures.. 

# * 

once 'pocketed but- saspect mates a?id others saw them. One part of the brochure ' 
Was a stamped, self-addressed volunteer signup form. This form was rarely used. 
Information on. a child's unmet ne^s or a volunteer's willingness to help Vas 
delivered to the Child^Agent'in per'son. This indfcated to us the community's 
need to trust the Child Agent. — 
NEWSPAPERS Buy the local newspaper. Get acquainted with it.' "Who is the 

editor? Who is the publisher^ Who writes editoricils? Is it 75% or 95% local 
news? Are the stories mostly of local people the mayor, civic groups, school 
awards? Is there a regular supplement? Who advertises? 

Next, visit the local newspaper, meet the editors and.t'ell your 

story. Follow up on a tip If -a reliable person suggests you invite the business • 

■fj ' ■ ' ' . .. - 

fnanager to lunc+i. Citizens want to see the chances of children Improve. WheVi 

■■.■»••'.• 

advice Is offered on whom to contact,' test it out. Cultivate friendships in the 
newspaper office as elsewhere, in the cdfflmunlty. Statf or management. can always -be 

- '' ' r \ . H # ' ' ■ 

Invited out to lunc^^, You will develop your own guidelines and style of establishing 
* contacts. We have found the direct approach especially effective with media people. • 
; We find newspapers generally willing to publish prepared materials 

.and always open to a. feature or frontpage story on the opening of a County Agent for 

Children's office. 

Subscribe to. thfi;lbcal newspaper. Here is a gold mine' of 1n-^ 
fbrmation on local issues and the names of the "doers". Here well-organized 
fund raising campaigns and campaigners names can be Teamed.. 
CHILD . . * 

' OEVEIOPMENT In Tennessee, we developed a seriet of articles each on a specific 

"ARTICtE ' ' . 

■ topic related to child or you,th development. Central office staff made 



^ ■' . . . • ^ 

rough drafts^ using ccf! lege textbooks. They compiled direct, clear, readable 
articles. These were read bv experts at the^ university who made deletions, alterations, 
jor additions. The articles were then distributed for comment to randomly- selectvi 
local audiences.' The. final articles Incorporated the suggestions of *il readers 
and were, submitted to the newspaper. ^ . >• * 

LOCAL ' ' > 

INPyt You might try a similar process with local' professionals criti- 

quing the articles^. A counselor at the mental health center couTd 
critique an article on behavior management." A hospital nutritionist might critique 

an article bn dietary quirks of a sick child. 

• - ■■ ' *• 

Newspapers printed our materials. We were*never ^ccessful In 

- r ' ' • 

creating a weekly column with a County Agent for Children byline. You may succeed . 
Articles. do take time to develop. We put more energy Into radio shows, Identifying 
specific unmet needs of children and developing self-sustaining volunteer programs, 
parent groups, and prqfesslohajl consortiums. ^ ' ■ ' 

PRINT Keep 1n print. Thone In date, time, place,, and name of meetings 

you will address or have called. These will appear In' the newspaper's 
weekly or, dally calendar of events. Ask ^ews photographers to cover t*hase meetings. 
Give them two or three days notice. Prepare a brief statement containing names of 
those present,.' the group's activity or purpose, antl one or two quotes for the news- 

♦ 

paper's use. If this is typed,, the chances are better that what you want to be 
printed, will be. printed. Since local, citizens will attend, you can reasonably 
expect media cooperation. • 

We think the more initiative you have the more success you will 
have as a child agent. Cultivate friendships on a newspaper staff. Inviting an 
editor put to lunch is one obvious tactlq. Use articles we placed in newspapers 
and 'the articles we did npt get printed. These articles appear in Appendix b. 



SPEECHES • 

.To increase pubtic awareness ^fjthe County Agent-foj" Children 
office, try to speak at one or more civic clubs each month. This is wher-e you • 
can tell your, story, publicize unmet needs of children, gain community support, 

and cultivate volunteers. Civic club members are doers in t^e community who will 

*} ■ ■ , . ■ • .. . ■ 

sanction your work. You may also lay the groundwork for programSnevelopment 
Initiated by^ub^projects. • 

IMPORTANT . Seek a list-of all civic clubs and pManlzations. The Chamber 

LISTS 

of Comiperce usually compi^s one annually and includes the president's 
name, -phone number, and address. Another aseful list is that of all churches 
In the county. ' 

HOW TO Learn what the club's fHional and local goals are by asking. 

.PLUG IN 

County Agents for Children talk a .lot. Phone each club president. ^ 



y 



Send him or her a letter describing your concerns and then buttonhole ^hem^ We 
found .person-to-person contact the best and oft^n the only way to/gain access to 
a club's program schedule. 

SPEECH The following are some hints to keep in mind .when making a 

GUIDELINES' ' , 

presentation to a civic, club or church group. You do not have to 

,b6 a great- speaker because you have a tremendous subject that nearly all people 

are Interested In — YOUNG PEOPLE. • ' 

• 

1 . Be on time * 

2. Make sure the audience hears and understands 

3. Use cotnmunlty and county statistics 

„ 4. Thank the group for past or present involvement with children 

(Research each club if possible. One club may have sponsored 
an eight-week summer camp for the handicapped.) 

5. Cover plans, programs, the need for volunteers and mdney 

6. Ask for referrals 

7. Avoid asking the club (directly) for anything • 

8. Compliment program administrators or elected officials whenever 
• , appropriate , • ^ » 

9. - Try to meet one-on-one each person preseht ^ 
10. Tell the group it has a good reputation and then show trfbm ways to 

live up to it. 



i 
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REQUESTS ^ ^^"^^ have an executive board. The board decides how the 

club"s resources will be used. If you have a specific request 
you need ten volari.teers. you need ftOO help* a youth program approach the 
; cluh's exec^itlve board in writing or by speaking to^ the , president. The board 
will vote ort" your request. Soni^'times the membership will ako vote. The club 
may ask you to make a special-brief presentation explaining the request. ' 
NOTEBOOK^ After your presentation if you were impressed" by Tpersqn's 

•questions or comments, as soon as possible write. down their names .' 
and what you "know about thm. Add. this entry to your list of potential volun- 
teers. Vou nay go wrong, in doitig this, but not often." 

STATISTICS ^^^^^"^ ^^^^ Presept statistics to 

. y ■ document the need for program improvement and development in your 
county. Try to balance your presentation by citing local success stories as ' * 
well as areas where improvemenf is indicated. Federal, state, and local statistics 
are useful. Local statistics. have the most impact. 

Statistics you may want to track down are: annual number of 
youth commitfed tb state institutions — , Corrections, Mental Health, Hospitals, 
Educational Residences. ni^Bnber of youth recommended as suitable for group home 
placement, number of .single parent families, number of handicapped' children who 
might benefit from a volunteer friend. Statistical sources include the census, 
court records, probation records, school guidance counselors' files, and annual 
reports of various ^tate departments. ' « 



We found statistical prevalence rate indices useful'in describing 
groups of exceptional childrer/with specific unmet needs. Here are. two charts. 
One we developed. The second is for^ your use. . 
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ESiTZMASSD HIMBSR OF HANmCAFPES) IN COUm AGES 

Msm ON 1970 cmsus and live births 3.9T0 & 1971 





I 

' FH£7ALSfCS 
RATE ( 


^ YEARS -AND 
BELOW * ' 


SCHOOL AGE 
5 - 13 ICRS. 


19-21 YRS, 


^ TOTAL r 


• 

{■fi^sicALLsr HAinxcc;AX>m) . ^ 

Cr;lppled & Other Health Impaired 
Htearing Iinp'air«4 ' 
Speech Blpair^d ' 
Vioually Imp^red y 


fli 

0.10^ 

0.05^ 


1 

* 


• 

« 


K 












s 


<• 


PSyCHOLOGICAXXr KKCEPTIONAL 
Baotlonally Disturbed 
Learning Disabled 
Mentally Retarded 
Educahl.e 

*'**/■ 

Glbrainable. 


1.12^ 

' 1.30?^ 




• 

■ . • / 

• 


• * 


• 












— — 


OTaiL 













V yiamiilng to rai^aee Edttcatiod , National Edocation Finance Project, Volmi^ 3, Qiapter 2. 
(Baaed on 1971-7^) 1 . 

: ■ • • •* ■ ' . 



Schoc^ Sijrst^'l Report 
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ESTIMATED -NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED IN WILSON COUNTY AGES 1,-21 
BASED 0^ 1970 CENSUS AND LIVE BIRTHS 1970 § 1971 



TYPES OF HANDICAP 


PREVALENCE 

RAtE 


■ 

i'MI. AND 

. BELOW 


10,142 , 
SCHOOL- AGE 
5-18 YllS. 


r,748' 
19-.21 YRS* 


14,517 
TOTAL 


— ' r 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 




• 








Cripplea; q utner tteaitn 
Ifipaired 


. - 
0.43* 


11 


44 \ 


7 




Hearing Impaired 


0.10% 


, A 3 


lo 


^ 2 


15 


'Sneech Imoaired 


*3.60l 


95 


365 • ' 


.63 


523. 


Visually Impaired 


0.051 


1 


5 


1 


7 


-^,»u-l.,.i .— -1 ■ " 

SUBTOTAL . ' 

» 


- 




A? A 


73 


607 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY EXCEPTIONAL 






« 






Emotionally Disturbed 


2.001 


^ • 52 


203 


35 


290 


Learning Disabled 


1.121 


29 


•114 

1 


20 


163 


Mentally Retarded , 










f 


• Educable 


1.30* 


34 


132 


23" 


i89 


Trainable 


0. 241 / 






4 


35 • 


SUBTOTAL 




• 121 


. 474 


82 ' 


' 677 


TOTAL . 




' 231 

1 


898^ 

« 


155 


1'284 \ 

s 



•* Planning to Fin ance Eduaation . National Education Finance Project, Volume 3, Chapter 2. 
y ^ool iysten^s Report (fe^sed on 1971-72) CLebanon City Schools not yet Available) 



USE STATISTICS Statistics can document the need to develop group homes for 

• * 

Juvennes, exceptional'' children, or handicapped adults. Remember, ^children grow 
up. By planning a conwunity can create settings assuring Independence of han- 

dicapped citizens. Statistics can document a ne.ed for a Btg Sister or a Big 

.# . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

'Brother volunteer program, a one-onvone volunteer program for handicapped youth, 
a teen employment agency, or other pressing unmet needs. 

TEST While gathlering information from the 'juvenile judge, ask how 

THE 

SOIL many youths were dismissed wittj^ a lecture rather than being placed 

on probation during the last six months or year. Would the judge be willing to 

try volunteer friends for youth — a volunteer delinquency prevention program? 

PLANT A slide show on g.roup homes for the handicapped was shown to • 

THE 

SEED the Rotary and Cfvitan Clubs. Motivated club members joined a board 

planning a group home. "A Time to L^rn," .a film about the Toddler Research and 

Intervention Project at George Peabody College was shown to the JayCees, the *. 

Business and Professional Women's Club, and a parent' group. The film shows a pre- 

, school program for, developmeri tally delayed and,, normally developing toddlers. It 

d«als with the feelings of parents and professionals in tha field of mental retar- 

datlon regarding the type of Information usually given to parents who have just 

discovered they have a mentally retarded child. The parent group incorporated and 

planrted a child center for average and exceptional preschoolers.^ ' • • 

WATCH Civic club presentations and articles in the newsf:^^lper publicize 

IT ' 

GROW and promote the Child Agent's office. They permit you to establish 

contacts with pe^le who a?e Involved in the community. They remind elected 
officials of your work. You may be able to interest clubs in future projects 
addressing a specific unmet need of children. The bluest payoff is seeing your 
work help specific children and groups of children in the community. 



At the start ♦of thts booklet we described you broadcasting 

' ' * ' ' ,. 

the "Children and Youth Forunr." How do you »know . whom to interview? 

We developed two tools that provided us with answers. They 

are a directory of services and programs important to children arid a local County 

Agent's board. The first enables you to gather accurate informatitin on current. 

services and programs, meet program directors, and compile a list of children's 

pressing Unmet^ needs; The second,^ a board, can be the structure which selects, 

jleveldps, and opera-tes vol MJiteer' projects which meet unmet needs of specific 

children and groups of children in your county. , 

STRATEGY • • . 

\ ^The strategy which links the two is this. As you gather in-. 
' .' . ■ * ■ ' ■ 

formation for the directory, interviewing agency and program personnel, inquire 

what each person thinks are the jnost pressing unmet 'needs of children. Start a 

list of unmet needs. Each time you ask a new person this question, show your 

list. Add their Infonnatlon and item^ from your perspective to the 'list of unmet 

needs. Use this 11st,\lmig with suggestions on how to meet the needs, at your 

first board meeting. Your board will then select two, or .three top priority needs. 

A committee to develop and implement a program for each of the prioritized needs 

can then begjMT to work. Together you will labor toward solutions. . 

KNOW N / 

WHAT If you have never set u0 a board with working committees, find 

YOU 

WANT - one in your area.- The Boy Scouts, Associations for Retarded Citizens 



r 



and the Girl .Scouts usually have good boards. Meet the. board president and request 
an opportunfty to attend meetings. Cultivate this person t^et ideas and hints 
on howe to make boards effective, how to get eommittees working and keep working, 
and how to handle personality problems. ^ 
INVOLVED 

PEOPLE If you are starting new -in a county, talk to people who deal 

directly with young people (teachers, probation officers, juvenile 



court officers, social workers, special education teaclfers, ARC members, group 
home parents). Ask them for names of people in middle to upper management positions 

• who would-be good for the County Agent's board. You want the best, so ask the' best. 
We found It Injmeasurably helpful if the county judge or someone with Influence is 
Involved in establishing a County Agent board. \ ■ 

• A workable board structure may have three sections: the policy 

. boaNi the working board, and the money board. 

organizinS ! ' ' * ^ 



A 

BOARD 



"The 'policy board will assure community goodwill and acceptance 
of the County Agent for Children. 'Mfembers will* open doors, provide 



information on how to get things done and recruit friends as' volunteers. Two key 
•members xan be the county judge and an attorney. Get successful community^leaders 
.committed to youth and committed to dealing with youth problems to recruit policy 
board members with you. The county judge or president of the local- association for 
retard,ed citizens can do this. Here is a diagram of your local County Agent for ' 
Children Board , Stage t)ne. 

V Chairman 

of 

' ' Board 

^ • ' (County Judge?) 

Secretary 



Government Government Business ARC 
Official Official world President 

'(Magistrate?) 



President Minister 

of 
Another 

Volunteer Lawyer 
Program 



School Mental 
Officials Health 
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•J 



-IN 



SOLID 
PEOPLE 



Your president is an important person. (S)he needs ±o be skilled 



and powerful., The president will recruit the other initial board members. Seek 
representation of ra^e," money, church groups*, education, government and power behind 
poiltlcaJ persons for board. membership^.' Good luck! 

. If >^ou are starting from scratch, build your board with solid', 
respected people In the community. As you meet people and get to know them, cultivate 
friends-hips. Children-have unmet need5. - 



WORKING 
BOARD 



The working t?oard is composed of titlzens that are veiling to 



donate their time and effort for young people. These persons. are the doeps atid 
the leadfrs of doers in your county. Each time you recruit a person to work on a 
project, 1f they grab hold of the job. elevate them to your board. Working members 
are f ecru f ted by identifying persons and groups who have special interests relating 
to chlldrep and" have done good jobs in other volunteer programs. For instance, we 
found a^ group of ten people who work-^ unsuccessfully for two years to start a Big 
Brother and-Big Sister Program. We located five church groups that 'tried to start 
a city recreatit)n program. The leaders of these' groups were contacted. -New strate- 
gles were developed, and the leaders joined action working committees of the County 
Agent^ board. Here .is the diagram of your board which has expanded to incorporate 
•working committees. 



Secretary 



* Chairperson 
Finance — 



I ; I ■ 1 I — rn — i 

All Stage^I Board Members Plus: 



Program 
Chairperson 



Advocate 
Program 
Conmittee 
Chairperson 



Group 
Home 

Committee 
Chairperson 



Teen 

Employment 
Program 
Committee 
Cf^irperson 



2i ■ 



MONEY ■ * 

^BOARD The mgney board- may take you tbe longest to get. People who have 

volunteered time to cortnunity pro jectsCrai sing money, if approathed by the right 
person, will tak6 on one more job. You don't need many people on. a money board. 
A few people very high in social circles and the power structure are e/iough to 
make your money board effective. A few p^eople can .raise a lot of money by con- 
tacting small groups of weaHhy persons in the community. Another method, small 
cost fund raising projects, can also be successful. Ypur. personal style and how 
you want to spend time should determine what- route you take. 

Child Agent Board Sta# Threfe appears bel-ow. It is projected 
\o serve as a state level model to which membership is an hflior as well as your 
final county model. The key to continuity may be'' securing a president who is a 
money power within the state. Boards 'can take many forms. Perhaps some of these 
Ideas w1]fl prove effective in your situation. • \ 

President - 



Chairperson 
of 
Board 



I — 

V.P.. 
Media and 
Promotion 



y- 

Program 
Committees 



V.P. 

Manpower 
Resources 
(Recruitme'nt) 



1 



V.P. ^ 

Finance 



Secretary and 
Treasurer 



Stage Two of Board Intact 



ONE 
ON 
ONE 



One key strategy in working with-your board* fs to get people 



committed to other people, not to you. There probably wi^-^e 
personality and theory claslies on a board. Committees are good for^aitlng^ 
things. don€i or keeping things from, getting done. Your job as ^Count/Agent 



for Chlldrfen Is getting your committee^ and volunteers to work. - • 

Volunteers bring certain skills with them. You ne^ to: k hoi 
A J^at *b1 lutes and skills ai^..needed.for a particular job/ Try to praise a person's 
strength and help them w^ith their weak spots. • • v - . ' 

Your job. may depend on how well you and the chairpersort , agree 
on the stry^ture and goals. to be developed by the board. A.yes-ho board'th^t 
does not make key- decisions will not do. Give your board opportunltjes to fuss . 
and fume, to reject non'key issues, and to fail. You need a wo»*king board, not 
a puppet board whose strings are being^ed. Decide what your (c?y .issues are,' ' 
Set these through your board into working committees/ Here is a suggested pro- 
cedwre. . ^ ' . 

Reparation ' ^ '^^^'^^ '"^^^^/^s* one-on-one the k^^ 

each board member. Try not to mail- agendas. PersonalTcontact pre- 
pares each board member and gives you an opportunity tJ[sell your' 

Ideas. You will receive both negative-'and positive responses to IsslSs. 

petermlnati^n and flexibility will enables you to work but solutiqns beforfe the- . • 

board meeting. ' . 

Next meet with the chair;)erson. (S)he will conduct the meeting. 
Brief t'he chairperson on your work .and together finalize an agend^. Give every 
person, your chairperson included, credit for knowing how to do things. Agendas , 
ai^ then distributed' at the meeMn^s. Let members argue over insignificant Issues, 
if you have done your home work, thr^out. of four k«y issu^ will be decided as • 
you want, ^hink ahead. Be specific* ou have to decide what the key Issues are. ^ 
The board must be interested and xonnitted or else the work will not be done. 
BOARD \ ^ * ' , / 

BENEFITS ' . Board members can arrange invitations to address civic clubs; 

^. • ■ • ' ■ ■ . / 

introduce you to the business community, and, lessen any, stigma " 
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federat funding creates in a rural setting. At your request, board members will . 
also Identify (three) of the b^st possible volunteers they know and help you re- 
cifult each one for projects your working committees undertake. The bo«rd may have 
to assume responsibiVlty for funding your job. 
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■ ' . DIRECTORY "HOW-TO" 

Metropolitan areas often have community sef'vice councils which 
produce. yearly directories. Most rural counties neither get urban directories or 
. have local directories. Directories contain information on what is available. 
What the cost -is, who is. eligible, and whom to contact. Some services are 
available only to county residerits. .Others are offered on a regional basis. 
Some service coverage extends to out of state residents. 

If there is no directory in your community listing programs, 
services, and organizations important to children, compile one. You will estab- 
llsh working relationishlps with most programs and individuals important to 
chlld^'en b^ providing them with, a useful tool. You and others can use this 
document to link the unmet-needs of children with- resources. The job gives you 
an opportunity to demonstrate your compete(@. , • 
HOW 

TO . We set measurable objectives to regulate information gathering 

DEVELOP 

■ That is, each week the County Agent for Children aims to contact three 

organizations or agencies important to children (local, state, or federal), three 
programs Important to children and three or more individuals important to children. 

The process we used was personal interviews with information 
recorded on simple forms. A sample of the forms we used appears on the next pages. 
SAMPLE 

ENTRV . The directories should contain a wide variety ^of accurate 

information* an understandable table of contents, and concise pro- 
gram information. One entry read: * 

Tennessee Library for the Blind and Physically Disabled 
500 Centennial Blvd. 
NashvilTe, Tennessee 37209 

Proyides free reading materials and talking machines through entire state. 
Eligibility: blind and physically handic^ped - all. ages. 8:00 A.M. to 
4:30 J^.M. Monday - Friday.. Cost: none. Contact: 615 - 741-3915. 



DATA ON INDIVIDUALS 
IMPORTANT TO CIIILDRIIN 



KAMEs 



BESZD^TIAL ADDRESS: 
CIVIL DISTRICT { 
POSITION V ■ ■ 



BUSINESS PHONE 
MARITAL STATUS: 



RESIDENTIAL PHONE: 



OCCUPATION: 



BUSINESS ADDRESS: 
BIRTHDAY : • ; 



NAME OE SPOUSE: 



NAMES AND. AGES, OF CHILDREN 



fe^&CATIQN 8 



REtlGIOUS PREFERENCE :____J_ 
CIVIC OROANIEATIONS/OFFICilS HELD 



1. LIONS CLUD_ 

2. ROTARY CLUB 

3. KIWANIS 

4. JAYCEf^S 



ERIC 



5. CIVITAMS 



6. WOMAN'S KaJd" 

7. GARDEN CLUB_ 

8 . PTA 
0. OTHER 



T-r 



INTERESTSAOLUNTEER ACTIVITIE 



1. TJlANnPORTATI0N_ 

2. TEACHINq 

3. directing 

4. counseling - 
:d. assisting^^ 

6. advocacy 

7. OT}!ER 



INTERESTS AREAS 



X. MUSIC 

2, ART^J 

3. DRAMA 



4> SPORTS 
5. SEWIWG' 



*6. COOKING 
7, WORKSHOP 



POLITICAL PREFERENCE: 



CHILD INTEREST GROUPS: 



1. TRAINABLE MR 

2 . EDUCAHLE. MR 

3. LFJMINING DISAIillHlTY 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CRIPPLED • ' 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
DEAF/llLIND J 



5 
6 
7 

8. DEAF ^ 

9. HARD OF H]:ARING 

10. SPEECH UNPAIRED 

11. NOM-HANOICAPPED 

12. "PHOiujiM nir/TUUHi:i)__^ 

13. LOW ECONOMIC 

14. OTHER 



ytniLD AGE INTEREST GROUP: 



1. 0-2 yrs. ^ 

2. 3-5 yrs. 

3. G-9 yrs.. 

4 . 10-12 yrn. 

5. 13-lfl yrn. 

6. 10 -OVER 



8 . MECHANICS 

9. ACADKMICj 

10. FARMTHf, 

11 . OTHIiR . 
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DATA ON 



IMPORTANT TO CHILDREN 



NAME I 



SPONSORING ORGANIZATI ON : 
DUglNESS ADDRESS f 
DIRECTORt 



RES XDEN7Z Ail ADDRESS *. 



nU SI NESS PHONE; 



•RESIDENTIAL PIJONE:. 



SOURCE OF - FUNDING s 



PURPOSES OF PROGRAMS 



BUDGET PER YEAR: 



SERVICES OFFERED J 



ASSZSTIl^G GROUPS/ AGENCIES, 
ORGANIZATIONff, ETC.; 



NUMBER OF PERSONS SERVED: 



POTENTIAL ELIGIBLE : 



LENGTH OF OPERA'TIONAL Tim (IN COUNTY); 

POTENTIAL WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH 
COUNTV AGENT 5 .. 



\ 
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D2m an dvxc csoNizmoNs 

, IM^GRCftNT ID CHIU3REN 



SSs 




m^jmSS PHONE: ' 



RfisimfriAL mem-. 




7- 



FUS^OSES OF GRsmzanoNf 



wrm cxxannr i^s^i 



v.. ... .... ■ ^ , 

While gathering this Information be sure 'to request api>1icat1on 

forms. for year* office files. 
UiSEFUL - ^ 

PROCESS Acquire,as nuich Information as you can in peMrson; While Ye- 

cordlng the directory infornatioh, inquire of each person\ whaVis)he 

thinks tre^-the roost^resslng unmet needs^ of children in *yotjr county. Start a list 

of trnwefr needs and each time you ask a new. person, this question, show them th6 list. 

■• ■. ■ .... . ■ • 

The agenda for your first board, meeting should include this list of urwet needs along 

' • ■ \ ^ ^ ' • ' ■ ; / ■ - ■' 
with possible solutions. Your board then selects and prioritizes unmet needs on 

t^lcli you and will work. ^ ; v , . 

HINTS ' \ . ' ■ \ 

Use the information gathering forms to establish personal con; 

tact. Avoid mailing your information forms. Plan how much time you will spend 

each week on the directory. It is a good project to complete within the first six 

months of work. 1/ you can get a committee on your. board to compile, alphabetize, 

and write directory entries, you will have delegated a time consuming job. It is 

a specific task to hand a person who says,^"Ten me what to do and I'll do it." 

Transfer responsibility to your secretary for periodic yerifi- ' • 

cation and updating of all information in the directory. . ' 

HAND 

DELIVER • Personally deliver as many directories as you can. Personal 

» ■ ■ . - s , 

-contatt Is the name of the game, but you won't be able to reach everyone. People 



you can't reach should receive the directory with a cover letter explaining why 
1t was compiled, howthey might use it, and who els* has received copies. Don't .. 
forget elected officials, as well as parents, interested citizens, civic clubs, 
federal, state, and local agencies. ^ 



, How can you best use your t>i|ie? The main objective is to 
help irteet the anm^ IV^eds of children. I'You need to use all available resources. 

You can successfully spread the word about unmet! needs and 
help the conifiunlty ge^-an accurate picture of what is happening locally 
anci'areawlde to enr1ch;the lives of children. One effective strategy is to 
develop* a public service radio program. 

You can use public service broadcasts effectively to: 

radio" 

PAYOFFS create a P^iitive Image of the Child Agent office 

establish positive RAPPORT with public officials ' 

. publicize programs, activities, and persons promoting the 
health and happiness of Children — increasing public 
awareness of local services 

* " • 

focus attention on problem areas and, . 

develop awareness of lOCAL CITIZENS who are DOING SOMETHING 
about problems (teens working at summer camps for the handi- 
capped, private kinclergarten programs admitting handicapped 
preschoolers, etc.), - . 

As a Child Agent, you will be. learning, learning, learning. 
If a you tK with cerebral palsy has the courage to walk without that metal con- 
traption, surely you can put together some radio programs. T+ie following steps 
win help you Initiate and develop the radio show. 

T. Make lists of people who help with problems of children 
and families. . » 

' a. List all elected and appointed officials ancj what they 
do relating to children and youth. 

Example: County Judge — helps and advises families with 
problems.; handles commitments, t?r'uancy, adoptio 

Sheriff apprehends ahd jails, assists and 
protects 



Police Chief — Hired a youth officer . 

School Superintendent -- administers public education 

CouiW Court Members — budget for youth programs, 
publiqNiealth. welfare (Who is chairperson of health 
and welfare committee?) . ' " 

State Senator and Representative — help get services 
and Information on request 

Mayor and City Council — budget recreation and other 
youth-related programs ' 

List government agencies, directors, and case workers and how they 
impact children. 

Example: Public Health — clinics, home vis^its, identify* reftfr 
children and families with problems (crippled childrens' 
services) 

Firenen — find pepple 

Housing Authority — concerned about-ctiildren and 
families in the* projects 

Menial Health Center — counsel with families, teach 
parent commurtication courses, medicate : citizens rte- 
turning from mental hospitals 

Human Services (Welfare) — direct service, food 

stamps. Medicaid, Medicare, foster homes,, child 

abuse, etc. - . . ^ ^ 

Employment Securit/— handles youth employment, CETA. 

Social Security Representative handles Supplemental 
Security Income applications for the disabled 

Community Action Agency intervenes in Income- related 
problems. Identifies children with multiple home problems 
and provides transportation to hospitals and adjacent 
urban areas 

LIstalT ciVic clubs and professional organizations and how they 
Impact children and youth in your county. 

Example: Rotary student exchange program^ 

JayCees dollars for handicapped projects; established 
first group home in Tennessee for previously 
inst4tut1onal1zed youth, governmental train- . 
^ ing for teens 

Klwahi^ national goal learning dl^abilitfes 




CivUans -- support programs for children described 

as mentally retarded 
Liorts sight projects 
Medical Association 
. ^ ' Bar Association — 

Teacher Sororities -- 
Fraternal — , 

- . ^ 

Write a letter to the station manager but do pot mail it. The letter 
should present your ideas for a public Service show intended to be in 
formative and lively. You will "talk with local and area experts who 
are enriching tftfe lives of children. Include some suggested topiqs 
and- interviewees. We found it crucial to stress local citizen par- 
ticipation. Would the mayor's wife tape a show? Scan thfe chart of 
program suggestions on page 22 . Suggest alternative formats: pre- 
taped or livef ten minutes or twenty-five minutes. 



Hand-deliver your letter and meet the radio station manager. Be 
prepared to spend from 30 seconds to 30 minutes meeting him. Do 
not expect immediately scheduling of your show. The manager-Tnay 
want to think it over, discuss it with the station owner, and get 
a genera! feeling for your reliability and flexibility. The manager 
controls the microphones, keeps a federal log lasting all information 
that is broadcast, and runs the business. He schedules programs, 
decides how long they are to be, and handles complaints. According 
to law, he must allow a certain number of public service hours on 
the air. 

Expect reliability, flexibility, and ^omptness 6f the manager 
His business is to get information to the'pubTic. He does the 
be^t he can to produce relevant and pleasing programs so advertisers' 
ccjsrisercials will rfeach large audiences. 

When the station manager decides to give Children and Youth Forum a 
chance, be sure you. understand -your taping' schedule and" what he 
expects from you. Do not expect prime time. If you have a choice . 
of time, rem^ber Saturday mornings when people are getting ready 
to do their marketing and store owners .are setting up, is a popular 
listening time in the country. 

Spend time in the studio and meet the staff. There is an announcer 
who will plug your program. Give him/her a 3 x 5 card each week 
reading: > ' 

"The County Agent for Children will be talking about 

- with " (day of the 

week) at (time) . " 

Periddicany phone or stop by the manager's office to ask him how 
he thinks the program is going and If he has improvement suggestions- 



j> Preparing for the show fun. First select a general theme to 
work with for a month. An example might be Testing and Your Chijd. What tests 
are being used? What is the appropriate use of test results? Then locate local- 
or area persons to approach for Interviews. 

. ^ E;<ample: A local psychol^>gist who works with th&scho^ system ' 

' / and mental, health center, to discuss tsktSs^ 

A local guidance counselor regarding vocational decisions 
. . and vocational tests 

. A local attorney to discuss adolesQent testing and rights 
. ; . in the^courts 

.A neuropsychologist to discuss eptfepsy tests 
After you determine where you are gping, your next task is to line up 
the people who will get you there. Individually approach each person you wish to 
Interview. Let then know you think they are doing something that is enriching the' 
lives Of children and you would like to chcit with them on a radio show. Describe 
your format, 'it Is pretty straightforward. Flip back and read the first page of 
the booklet. Some people will need encouragement, while elected officials basically 
welccsne the opportunity to address the public. Discuss the topic area with them and 
their expertise. Ask them if there is a particular issue that they definitely do 
not want to discuss on the air and assure them th^t you will follow their wishes. 
SUPPORT 

![9^?^ After this meeting, write out five or six questions you will use 

RADIO , 

SUEST during the show and get a copy of these questions to the interviewee. 

• " "'"'^^^ "^^^^ 9^^^ them time to think, give them something to hold onto • 
In front of the microphone, and gives you a program outline. Ask them not to write 
out responses to the questions., If they read something written, the program may be 
flat. 

PRQDUCTION ' .. . . ' " • • 

HINTS Public serv.ice.air time is on AM ancL FM. If you tape, the station ' 

manager may start playing the tapes on both air waves. If 
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your program Is aired on FM, suggest 30-second short information 
spots on AM, 

prodMfie 30-second information spots on a 5-minute length tape 'so they can 
be run and re-run without a weekly tape session. This will -save 
you time. 

Do Jiot be surprised if you find yourself in a studio pushing buttons. 
Radio people are very helpful. After you are shown how to run a 
tape natch file, draw a' map of the' setup. Bring the map each time to ^ 
the radio station. All the knobs, dials,- and meters Will not confuse 
you ff your map indtotes what the setup should look like to record. 

If you have a -weekly 3- to 5-m1nute spot, plug the people and topic • 
of your weekly forum. ^ » 

Msten to your show— if it is not live — and evaluate your per- ■ 
formance. This is a way to become aware of what you are doing that 
4s effect iye,.,^and what'ypo may be doing that is not effective> 

Radio allows you to be creative, learn a lot, and spread the word. 



\ 
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COUNTY AGENTS FOR CHIiDREN - RADIO PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 



• TOPIC AREAS 
Educatfonai Services for Handicapped Children 



Teaphlng. Your Child to Read 



Chlldrens* ftlghts and Legal Resources 
Teaching Your Children .How to Handle 



What ts the: Group Home 



Developmental Center for Handi- 

cappfed Children ^.^^ 
Sheltered. Workshop ♦ 
Adult Ac ti v1Jy_ Center 
•Gy 



?jy Experience As A Foster Grandparent 
yolunteer Youth Activities 



Malnstreaming In a Pr-ivate Kindergarten 



Parent Effectiveness Training 
Helping the Chlldr Who Cannot See 



What WU: 



Who Cannot Hear 



Cerebral Palsy 
Epilepsy 
Down's Syndrome 
Autism 

Leading Disabilities 
"tctli ^ ' 



Adoption - Facts & Ftc ti oh 
Foster H(«nes - The Need in - 
Child Abuse and Neglect in 
Public Health Services * Prenatal Care, 
Dental Care for Preschoolers. Immunization 



County 
County 



Good Nutrl t16n for Your. Preschool er 
Food tnd the Sick Child 
HOW. to HelQ Your Child in Schoot 



Wftait Can You Do About Quarrel j^nqT 
What Do Teachers Expect From Parents? 



' POSSIBLE RESOURCES 



Special Education Director, P., Superin- 
tendent ' • / 



Teacher, Specialist in Reading, Public 



Librarian 



Juvenile Judge* Legal Services, LawyeF 



Local Banker 



Program Directors, Staff, Residents 



Foster GrandparenF 



Candy Striper, Camp JayCee... 



Resource Teacha|dndp. of "Average" Child 
in Program 



Mental Health Counselor and P. 



Local Experts, P. 



Nearest Expert, P., Civic Club Chairperson! 



Welfare or Human Services Department and 
Private Agencies ^ 



Public Health Department, Physician, 
Dentist 



Health Department, Physician, Hospital 
Dietician " ^ 



School Teacher a.nd Counsel oT 



Mental Health Center, Past^r.TT 



Juvenile DellnQuency — Causes and Cures 



Food, Clothing, & Shelter -- Where to Find 
Them 

Driving While Under the Influence" 



Lota 1 Teacher 

JuveniTe_ Court Judge and Probat^'on Officer 



The Right to Good Nutrition (Local Food 
Stamp _ Program) 
Drug Abuse and Your Child 



Developing Positive Attitudes In Your 
Children Toward People Who Are Different 



County Can Do For Its Youth 



What Communities Can Do To Reduce the Rate 
of Institutional Reliance for Kids With 
Special Needs 



Vouf Child's Development 
Ages 1 , 2^ an(l 3 ' 
Ages 3 to ^ 
Ag^es 6 to 12 



How to Discipline Your cMld (DeveTopiTig 

Appropriate Behavior) 

Headsta rt ' 



Welfare Department and O-E. ce 



Police Chief. She^'iff* Gen. Session Judge : 



Wei fare ^Department 



Police Chief 



Pastor, Mental Health Center Personnel.. 



Local. High School Leaders- 



Child Agent, Board Program Chairperson.. 



Nursery School Operator, Kindergarten, 
Community Col lege- Faculty, Local Expert, 
School Teachers, P., Youth Group Leaders.. 



Local Expert 



Teachers 



P - Parents 



DUTCH Child Agents rely heavily on good working relations with agencies 

TREAT , 

LUNCHEON programs, and citizen groups who impact children and youth. One of 
the best tools we developed was a monthly dutch- treat luncheon where people share 
Information on their programs, services delivered, and problems encountered. Once 
developed, a'consortlum has rewards for^ all participants. It can pir-oduce tangible 
products and problem-solving opportunities. Attenders in an informal social 
setting update themselves on the constantly changing -infonnatlon of program and 
service availability in their community while establ ishing ^personal contact which 
chn open doors to cross system activities. 
OVERLAPS These activities can lead to the elimination of gaps in services. 

GAPS V "Profe|s1on2^1.S are not usually cojifortable talking about gaps. We 
talked about overlap ihitially. But it is the gaps in services and program de- 
velopment to fill these'gaps that Child Agents were primarily interested in. 

SYSTEMS ^s you talk and walk your way through the county gathering 

CONTACT 1 * 

Information for the service directory and the list of unmet needs 

of children, ask youself, "Whose concern is the broadest for children and families?" 

"Who is In contact with or working with the moSt groups or systems in the county?" 

SEEK 'We did not find 'one group that did not Interact with other 

LUNCHEON. 

CO-SPONSOR groups. We found ♦ that Welfare (Hunlan Services) clients and as a 
result, welfare workers, have contact with almost every other system in the county *• 
legal, educational, housing, religious, business, local and state government. This 
agency's local management spent time in the county. They were interested in co- 
^rdl nation of services. 

Human Services is established, financed in part by local courts, 
and Is a channel for state and federal dollars — specifically federal law TJtle XX, 
services for the handicapped. Child Agents approached the dl'rector of Human 



Services to co-sponsV af^ monthly consortium for professionals and concerned 
citizens Impacting children. We succeeded ii^ obtaining a co-sponsor. 

^ . If you find a co-sponsor you can split, the orpaniziriJ 
CONTACT In half. , An initial step is to send out letters to an inclus 
jlst of agencies and persons Impacting children in jsour county. Below is a 
lisf of groups we contacted. 



WHOM 
TO 




Probation Counselors . " 
Vocati onal" Rehabi T 1 tJ^ti on Counsel ors: 
Mental 'Health-Mental Retardation 
. Representatives 

Schooh * 
Super 1 ntendent ( s ) /Pri nc 1 pal s 
Supervisor, Special Education 
Supervisor of Instruction . . 
Attendance Teacher 

Director and Staff: 
Public. Health 
Welfare (Human Services) 
Mental Health Center 
Vocational Center-Sheltered Workshop 
Housing Authority 
City Recreation Department 
Sta.te Employment Office 
Community Action Agency, 



Sheriff . 

County Judge • 

Police Chief and You|h Officer 



GETA Staff ' 

Director, Chamber of Commerce 
Ministerial Associations 
Developmental Day Care Director 
Head Start Teaciiers . 



FACE 
TO 

FACE 



Letters are a start but personl^ contact is what will keep 

you from eating alone once a month. Each person who is contacted 
■■ . • ■ ^ , ^ ' ■ V 

by letter about the luncheon should be reached again in .person of by phone. • 

This ground work becomes a monthly group maintenance task. - 

If yoi^set up a six-month agenda for the group, you cai? ' 

settle back and enjoy the luncheon after comp,1^t1n,^ monthly ' , 

maintenance ta ski. Planning will be dbrie. An initial, non'^^hreatetriijg pregrafn 

' • ♦ * 7 ^ ,■ / ■, 

format deals with the problem of service overlap. Agency direCtprs aind/or . 
personnel might make brief presentations on services for which tKey arerespohsi 
ble. Some, agencies do not know the activities of ot her ' agencies. ^ Children i.n\ 
some programs are not utilizing services available in other pr.o'grams. Because 
of funding changes, some programs appear and disappear on the horizon. 



PROGRAM 
PUNS 



MONTHLY Maintenance tasks for the first six months include mailing 

.CHORES ■ ' , 

meeting reminder notes promoting the next luncheon, site arrange- 

ments^ ~, reserving a restaurant^ room, and premeeting phone calls or office visits 

Ano^ther task Is writitig brief news releases on the. luncheons. The monthly mail 

reminder can be developed into an interagency news letter. 

. ■ ■ «. , ■ ■ • ■ - • ■ . 

We, suggest that there are three stages in a consortium's 

development: exploratory, commitment sorting and ownership. 

A LA"CART<£f Each, group has its own, issues and style. We found that if 

STYLE - e ' • ; 

^ . the style is bag lunches, program directors and superintendents 

»re less llktely to. attend.-" However, a brown bag FAMILY COUNCIL whose members 

are not baffled by confidentiality restrictions nor insensitive to their client's 

rl-ghts can work on agency overlap on a family basis. The setting can influence 

what happens during the luncheon/ He found that circle arrangements facilitated 

all partlc^nts' 'input. Tables in a T-shape promoted a -chairperson' s control . 

and timekeeper role. One comp,ro1nt-se a U-shapetl arrangement. Your Q'^oup 

will develop Its Own sty\e.'j:'V-''^^^''.'^--^''' . « 

„ ; • • ,^ ' ^ ■■ • - 

jSROUP We found that when -20 or more were present, agency members * 

FACILITATION , . ^ . 

tended ^o group together. Exchange over salad bowls with new 

persons was minimized. If it is your style, separate groups the minute they ' 

come in %he door. The more group functions you become aware of, the more tasks 

you can ^hare out among attenders. 

■/ Group development for whatever purpose is a process over time. 

You -may find tliat front-line workers are not coming -t^r'lhe^u he h eon 

^ ■ • The reminder notes, addressed to directors, might request the re- 

celver to "Post on the Bulletin .Board." Information on services available, 

questions and problems encountered helping people solve crises are identified 

and lived with by front-line workers. To get a. group organized representing 
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LUNCHEON 
RESULTS 




directors, 'front-line workers, volunteers, and paid staff , you may Kave to allo- 
cate two and a hal^ ctajs for^preluncheon contacts. ^ 

^he. results of luncheons are tangible and intangible.- Indivi- 
duals learn to use the luncheon to meet their own needs. Not every- 
dtie attends every time. You may have to struggle for attendance at 
first.' Luncheons become self-sustaining anywhere from six months i^one and a , 
half years after Initiation. Attendance^luptuatps as' new groups foryn, new 
sefvlceis are started, or services cea; 

The luncheon is a tool. "^W^e f bund' probation- counselors to be 
steady attenders willing to take on responsibility. Group dis- 
cussion increased when the ministerial association -joined. Training 
■programs were suggested by attenders, secured by the Chi]d Agent, and conducted 
by local mental health center staff. A proposal was written seeking funding fo/* 
the problen Identified by the police youtti officer. Different groups produced 
different products. ^ 

incheon. ' * 

i . 



WORK AT 
LUNCHEONS 



Good luck organizing a luncheon. 




ERIC 



PAMPHLETS, BROCHURES, AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 

». . ■ . , ' • 

CHILD . 

REARIN& , Child Agents work to increase community and individual com- 

PAMPHLETS . ♦ 

petencies to meet the varied 'unmet needs of children. Much "know 

how" and useful suggestions are available in pamphlet form. Child agents have 

made hundreds* of pamphlets,' each on a specific nurturing^concern, available free. 

We stocked re racks throughout the county. The best rack site is where citizens 

and parents have time on their hands.' Hospital waiting rooms, hair shops, and 

laundromats were perfect. ' , 

'.Excellent pamphlets can be ordered for free or at low bulk 

rates from: 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue, South, 
New York, New York 10016 * 

• / 

Superintendent of Documents r fiovernment Prirtting Off ice,' 
Washington, D. C 20402 

Publfc Documents Distribution Center, 5801 Tabor Avenue, 
' • Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19120 

RUHAWAYS , Child Agents keep a stock of pamphlets on hand in the office. 

rA. distressed parent whose- adopted teen repeatedly ran away, during an office 
visit was given "You and Your Adopted Child." Sbe said later it helped. We 
also established contact between the child and parent through the national, 
toll-free runaway Hot Li;?e (800-621-4000). ^ 

We were delight^ with the bright colors of 4^he pamphlets, as 
well as their usefulness when matched with a parent or child's specific need. 
A f ew w| used regularly were: Enjoy Your Child Ages 1, 2, 3 ; New Hope for the 

"Retarded Child ; Parents-Teenager Communi cati'ons and The Unmarried Mother . For. 
a more complete listing of pamphlet materials, read pages 59-67. 
BROCHURES . . Brochures presenting compact messages on areas of current 
concern were distributed. The central office developed these bro'chur^s by 
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preparing a draft, submitting it to professional audiences for comment and clari-' 
ficatlon, and then trial testing. brochures on" parent groups and others in the 
community, ' ■ . ^ 

Topics of the brochures included -- Rewards, How to Give Them 
How to Set Them Dealing With Children ; These Are Not Reasons; Education. The . 

"V.' ' '■' ■ '.' ' " """" ' ' ' " " " - " '-- " mT 

Ripht of Every Child ; Malnstreaming ; Learning Disabilities ; Your School District's 
Responsibility Education, of the Handicapped ; and What About Ybur Child's I.Q.? 

, We conducted surveys,_assessing coiwnunlty response to the 

materials distributed. Survey results were delivered to the State Department 
Of Education. which had contracted with u^. to print some of the brochures. 

The brochures are contained in Appendix D at the back of this 
booklet. Some brochures we were never able to print,. If you, cart Use the infor- 
mation r help yourself . , , 

'OFFICE Materials of vital importance to gather in the Child Agent's 

MATERIALS' * 

office Include directories and annual reports. We requested from 

each department of state government (and received), directories specifying ser- 
vices to children, and youth. We also secured a Directory of Services for the 
Developmental ly Disabled from our State Office of Developmental Disabilities. 
State departments, ^jpon request, will supply you with annual reports. Another 
resource is a bopk of selected laws on children and youth from your State Code * - 
Annotated. In Tennessee, this is compiled by the State Commission on i^ldren 
and Youth. ' 



PERIODICAL Professional journals dealing with specific childhood 

ENRICHMENT^ 

ment areas' are useful for personal enrichment and for sharing 



deveTt>fic^^ 
inq with \ 



local professionals. ' At first these journals will be difficult to understand. 
Skim, them, and read a few articles that capture your interest. In a* few months, 
you will have mastered the vocabulary and have current Information that parents. 



teachers, students, and other conmunity professionals can apply. * Teachers wUh 
exceptional children In their classes avidly read and use ideas in the first 
magazine listed, but often do not receive it. We used the following three 

r 

publications. There are other good sources^ou may discover in libraries. 

.•• ■ • ,4 

"Teaching Exceptional Children," by the Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, lj4ston, Virginia 22091 

"American Journal ollMental Deficiency," by AAMD, 45 Sheridan Avenue, 
Albany, New 1(A l|2T0i;> ' v^^^^ 

"American Education," by U. S. Office of Education, PHEW, order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Post Office, Washington, 
0. C. 20402 . . ^ V 

We relied heavily on a few books for our and the consumer's use. 

They were (all paperback): 

THLFIRST 12 MONTHS OF LIFE. Princeton Center for Infancy and Early 
Childhood, Fraijk Caplan, Editor, Grosset and Dunlap Publishers, New York. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR PARENTS OF PERSONS WHO ARE RETARDED . Robert Perske, 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Avenue, South »^ ^Nashville, Tennessee 37202 

RIGHT TO CHOOSE . National Association for Retarded Citizens, P. 0. Box : 
6109, Arlington, Texas- 760ir 

BASIC RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED . Mental Health Law Project, 
, 1751 M_^ Street, Washington, D. C. 20036, published 1^3. 

RESPITE CARE^FOR T^Se. RETARDED . U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 

GROUP HOME . ONE ALTERNATIVE^ Human Policy Press, P. 0. Box 127, 
University Station, Syracuse, New York 13210 

FILM Free films are available at State Deparrment of Education re- 

RESOURCES' 

source centers and area colleges or universities with early child- 
hood, education or developmental programs. Universities usually have a material . 
center where' you can clieck out fiims^"^ found particularly useful two films. 
"Those Other Kids" explain^ the hi stoi^of educational rights for the handicapped 
child In. America and was obtained free.. "A Time for Learning" is available from 
the Kennedy Center, George Peabody College in* Nashville, Tennessee 37203, and 
documents the benefits of preschool programs for handicapped and average children. 
The rental fee is $35.00 for two days. 
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Two how-to guides of "great importance are: 

HOW TO ORGANIZE AN EFFECTIVE PARENT GROUP AND MOVE BUREAUCRACIES FOR 
PARENTS OF HANOICAPFED CHILDREN AND THE I.R HEIPERS . CoordinatirKi Counci 1 • 
for Handicapped Children. 407 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605 

AjtENUES TO CHANGE . (Books 1-4), Citizen Advocacy for Mentally^ Retarded 
Children, National Association for Retarded Citizens, 2709 Avenue "E" East, 
P. 0. Box 6109, Arlington, Texas 76011 
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APPENDIX A 



CHILDREN AND YOUTH FORUM — JUVENILE RIGHTS 

A: Good nioVnlng. This is Abbie Steele, the Wilson County Agent -for Children, 

/ oR WCOR FM's Public Service Children and Youth Forum. Last week, we started a 
series called ^'Testing." I talHed with Charlie Yeargan from the Mental Health 
Center on types of tests given to children and youth; how parenfts can use#th'e 
results of tests and related irtformati on. With jne today is Bqb Rochelle, our 
County" Attorney and Attorney to the School Board.. His presence also enfiches 
the liv«s of our 'children. Hello, Bob. 

B:* ' Good morning, Abbie. • 

A: V Today we will b^ talking about reality testing — juvenile rights and the 
courts. . V 

B: , I understand that last word. 

A: Court? O.K. I'd like to start out simply. How does a juvenile get into 

court? If I understand it, there are two kinds of groupings, delinquent be- 
havior and unruly. Is that correct? 

B: Yes. An additional grouping relates more to financial ability. I ttiink 

the place to start in juvenile law is in 1967 when the United States Supreme 
, Court handed down the case of In Gault. It came out of Arizona and pointed 
out the way the law used to be^ The Supreme Court set new guideline^ and 
reallj^ started people across the country to thinking about what rights does 
a minor have, - - 

A: • In preparation for talking with you. Bob, this morning I was lookin^'over 

iny, notes and I said, 'Well, all I. have to do is familiarize myself with the 
, ilonstltution of the United States, to begin with.' 

B: - Not hardly. We had a Constitution of the United States a long time 
before 1967, and 1967 is really the cutoff year for juvenile law in the 
Gault Case . There a boy had made an obscene telephone call. The sheriff 
picked him up and put him in the.jall. The parents were looking for him a 
day later and found him in the jail, and were told, 'Well, you've got a 
hearing tomorrow." They didn't tell what the charge was or anything. -The 
tiext day they tiad the hearing no counsel prelent and the boy ivas 
sentence(^ to.refo^ school. The Justices of the Supreme Court five out of 
nine made what might be called a revolutionary-ruling in juvenile law. They 
held that a j.uvenile is entitled to the same basic constitutional rights 
-that an adult is; that is, entitled to notice of the proceedings and notice 
of the factual allegations which he is alleged to ha^ conmi tted , which 
would make him a delinquent child or unruly child. ' 

A: In other words, it's not a Secret charge. 

B: . Right. In^this case, he didn't know what the charge was. He'd been 
talked to quite a bit and had a general idea about what was going on,' but 
his parents had' no idea. So the court held, of course, that he did. have a , 
right to know the specific charge against him and a general statement of the 
factual allegations. . 




It used to be, irv juvenile chambers, ,^hat the youth could be asked to 
.leave at any time during the hearing. , . 

. "That's st;in partially the law, only partially the Taw there. A minor 
can be asked or told- to leave the courtroom or the chambers while the trial 
is proceeding, but only if the evidence about to be presented or to be pre- ■ 
serited during his absence does not involve any allegations concerning the 
criminail conduct or the unruly conduct. So, then we've" got the right to 
counsel. Court held ^that the juvenile is entitled to an attorney and is 
entitled to be informed tha't if he cannot afford an attorney or his parents 
cannot afford an attorney, that One would be appointed for him. Also, on 
confesslpns, the nule should be against confessions being admissible." The 
rule would be even more stringently enforceoVifi juvenile proceedings. Where 
juvenile has been questioned prior to going into court, the parents were 
not there, no attorney was there, statements were made. If it was not made 
pursuant to the Miranda warnings which govern adult proceedings andjjse'of . 
confessij&n, then it wouldn't be admissible. ' • -r 

Which means that a youth, as an^adult, has to be told what we hear on 
the ^V. r that,"Wha1^you say can be j^ed against you.". • , . ^ 

Right. The court also held that in the event a confession was given 
and it did satisfy the Miranda warnings, then that's mt enough. You've 
also got to offer other^ evidence of the offense. That's where the more 
stringent req^lirement comes in. 

' ■ •. ., • - ' '■ ■ • , ' ^ '-.-^ 

Is that more stringent than for an adult? 

Yes, it is passible in a criminal trial of an adult that the confession 
could be the only evidence introduced against him. It's possible. It's not 
done very much anymore. That's not too fashionable these days, and it's just 
asking for a reversal on appeal', but it could still possibly occur. In the 
juvenile court^ according to the statute, that wouldn't be possible. 

What happened to the In Re Gaul t Supreme Court Decision? Was that in- 
corporated in the Tennessee statutes? 

Yes. In 1970, the legislature of Tenn^sse'e acted and passed what is 
called the — I've got it right here if- I. can find the name of the thing. ^ 

The Uniform. . . 

Yes, I believe that's it. The' Unifonn Juvenile Code . And incorporated 
all these changes which GauTt had been discussing. Another thing which Gault 
did not get into and which the code doesn't specifically provide for as far 
as I can gather from a: quick review of it, is tfie .right to a jury. 

According to the Constitution, you have a right to a jliry in most in- 
stances, like a criminal offense, or j f i t i nvol ves a civil debt over a 
certain'amount; and Gault didnH get into that,- because the question wasn't 
raised, and' most states had held that a juvenile has no right to a trial by 
jury. Te'nnessee hasn't held oh it yet, but I was reading some other cases 
recently from two or three other states. They said, 'Well, that's a basic 



constitutional right.' Gault has got to be looked at as saying that minors 
are entitled to all of their basic constitutional rights. The right to trial 
by jury is certaTnTy one of the mbst basic of those rightsv 

A; I'm learning by listening to you. Some changes in our mobile, transient 

society are happening. Changing life patterns are in effect being reflected 
in U. S. Supreme Court rulings and changes in the law. 

Bi- Oh, yes, definitely here. Now juvenile courts had always been and I 

gu^ss in sofne places still are sort of stepchildren. In a more rural society 
they didn't have that big a problem. Pa>^ents ,took care of their J^ids. Well, 
as you become more urbanized, it seems like the parental or the family 
relationship seems to break, down some, and there is a need for the state to* 
. establish laws to. govern children's behavior and to .govern the parentis' * 
responsibility. . * ^ 

A: There are many situations where people need backup services or support, 

and I think parenting i^s one 'of those. I'm concerned about making clear the 
rights of a minor. ^ I was jotting down a Tittle list and what I could gather, 
correct me ff I'm wrong, is a minor has a right to an attorney, before and 
after he or she has been institutionalized. - ' 

0 * . 

* i . 

I 

B: Well, the right to the attorney comes really at critical stages of the 

<;_jwo'ceedings. When you say after institutionalization, I don't know that the 
^ law has gone that far. * , ' . . 

A: I think it has, I knowthat there is a volunteer project out .at Spencer 

Youth Center and the volunteers are doing legal counseling. 

B: Right. Well, when I say you've got to distinguish between having the 

\, .right to it and being -able to utilize counsel, I don^t believe anyone could 
''be ranoved Trom an institution merely because the state hasn't furnished a 
lawyer for consultation with them after they have been ple^^ed in the institu- 
tion. / 

A: O.K. I think it's interesting for people to know that Tennessee as^a 

state government appropriates certain monies for juvenile defenses. In fiscal 
' year 1974, $35,000 Were Mjitouched of monies appropriated to provide juveniles 
with attorneys. Juveniles have a right to an attorneyl It might *elp some- 
body at some time to know that whenever they get called into juvenile court, 
> they are entitled to legal representation and> if they can't afford it, there 
have, been monies set aside and made available for that. f 

9: i/el 1 , not onl -on the state level, but on the local level with counties. 

The County Court of Wilson Country ^has recognized this problem several year, 
.and our former Juvenile and County Judge, Turner Evans, had an amount set 

: . aside for that purpose. I believe ^his year a thousand dollards is set aside 
for that purpose in Wilson- County, so the counties recognise that need". 

A: 0.,K. . And I was talking to somebody the other day and they told me the 

■> ybuth has the right to remain silent. 

B: *^0h, sure, sure. • ' * 



do 
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That's a basic right, huh? 

"Miranda Rulings" on confessions. If you don't have to confess, it 
necessarily isiplies that you've got the, right to remain silent. . 

Right. And the right to cross examine witnesses. 

* Right. That's another basic right. ' 

And the youth, how does one say this, cannot be put in a position to 
give evidence against oneself? 



That's all. All those last three reajly are tied in the confession thing. 

O.K.' Is it true that the state has*" to prove a youth coinmitted a violation 
that would be an illegal act if he or she were an adult? ' • 

Well, see the juvenile law deals with two things really. I classify 
them Iffto two major categories. One is the financial and the other one is 
the sort of a -behayioral thing. On neglected or dependent children, where 
there are dependent children, you are talking about children whose parents ^ 
are not caring for them financially. With dependent children there is' a need 
f6r the statff to contribute, to their well being. And then on the neglected 

•child, because "Of the relative newness of the statute^ there*s not all that 
many cases in Tennessee. ■ But ahe neglected child t would look at as a child ■ 
whose behavior is hot controlled to the extent it should be by the parents. 
Then you have this other major classification which is the delinquent t)r 

^unruly child.^ And there is still cause, I was taought under the old law, 
partially under the old law, and it's stiTl the general principle, that a 
juvenile court is^, there to do what i_s best for the child . " 

Sure. Let* a hope so. - 

. That's the underlying principle of them all, and you get into it on, 
well, r would think of a delinquent child as someone who has picked up the 
rock and thrown it through the window; whereas, the unruly child might not 
necessarily have picked up the rock and thrown H through the ^window, but 
may have. ..well, I'm sort of at a loss for words there.. 

Repeatedly defied parental... ' 

Yes, repeatedly defied parental and school authority. Someone who is 
headed for trouble. I think one of the goals and primary objectives of 
the juvenile court is not just finding the child after everything has happened, 
but, it's also' sort of to see the direction that the child is heading in; and 
if action needs to be taken, to do it. - If the child needs to.be removed from 
the parents' control, placed in a 'foster home, placed in. an institution, what- 
ever, I think the court's looking for the b^st surroundings for the child. 

Right. 0;K. It's interesting when you talk about unruly behavior. I have 
just learned that there were 350 females (talking from a woman's angle) 350 -minor 



females institutionalized in Tennessee j'n fiscal year 1074. Of those, only 
80 went up'for delinquent acts. The rest were In the category called unruly. 
Truancy, failing to obey a parent, things Mke that., I kind of pondered that. 
It's not as though the women that are being sent up, or the girls are being 
sent up,have thrown that rock. It's kind of like a behavior thing, isn't it? 
From what I can understand, and it's a little .strange to me. 

I find no fault with the concept about the unruly vs. the delinquent vf 
you've got some place to send an unruly chil<J where the child is not treafeid 
as someone who has thrown the rock or broken into the store, or set fire^to 
something. He is treated as a child with a problem. If there are any 
juvenile detention people listening. Iwould say that they treat all shildren 
as children with problems, but a place. specifically recognized for that. I'm 
not knowledgeable about the various institutions that are- avai lable.for children. 

Weir, let's get on to some other areas of juvenile rightsXwhstxabout in" 
the school systems? 

. Well, there was a recent case on that in the Supreme Court also which, has 
nofr-teen reflected by statute in Tennessee unless the Legislature is acting on 
it noif. Generally, it said (it was nothing earth shattering, unless you just 
don't believfe in the law at all ). but 'general ly , it says, as has been held with 
adults, that before the state or governmental entity takes some action which 
is harmful or which vitally affects' the person, that you give them the very 
basic. rudiments of due-- process. In the-school case, what it said was, 'If 
you're going to take a kid out of school, at least talk to Wm first. ' Let . 
him know what he's\doing wrong, talk to his parents with tine idea be^ng to 
see what the cause of It is. I think that's a good'idea. I don't think 
Wilson County will have any problems there. Just a general statement of 
■school board policy in Wilson County is to the effect that the pt'incipa^l or 
the teacher ftrst talks to the student. When the teacher forms the opinion 
that she or he has done all that they can do, then you move up the next level 
to the principal. The principal and the guidance departmen;fe^re the ones 
primarily responsible, ,and they are expected, and. I belief they do, to pall 
In the child, to talk with the child, and try to solvere problem with the 
parents. ' ^ / 

Now, I believe that generally speaking, the principal can suspend students 
in the. county without any further action, < , 

That ^establishes hjs authority, as it' were, with students. 

Right, I think that's limited to three or four days. Now on expulsion, 
which would run for the rest of the year, they have to have a hearing in front 
of the school -board. Then the school board takes whatever action, which is 
either to follow the principal 's recomneridati on, or to suggest additional time 
to try to work out things.' 

p.K. What about access to records? Like school' fi les . 

r 

Oh, that... ^ . 



A: 



B: 



A: 



A: 



B: 



6: 



get into Se^^ey'"qh^"ne^"'L"^±^l!'"^*^''"^ ^'"to or .1ght 

Grade syst™rarralwl?s a D^nt nf^lf'^f-'"^-'"'™'!''" ^''""t '"^f '•^ghts 
files kept^n s?ude«f as they wss Jh?ouSr?hJc "'"'^^ ^--^ ^^""^ 

standing that students hlve acr^! fJ- ^h!? J-? """e"- 
a rathe? recent ruting. ° "Pon request, and that's 

W^tld outside of thi school^ J^l tHe school and was not going to affect 
ra'^??L^^^1?d^^^^^^^^^^ 

and ySu?h^e,iests"^ r?Mnr?hI"L,1f„^^"-^'If'' "P"" P^^^^a' ' 

Jeef fr'.T? ""''"9 '° "'"•^ wHh yo' : y^'^hey can If't'he. 
feel like it.s going^to serve a PMrpose. then they'll do it " 



That's their business. 




B: 



a Job'??\'?;^ :ire7r'SKrto1t^°°'' "^""'^ they wouldn't he in such 

■ O.K. How long have you been practicing law in Wilson County? 
, Since August the 23rd of 19». 

Ah Hah. There's a celebratil, coming up. August 23rd isn't too far away 

.i« II z^i ?-ceiet':L- 

Good enough. In the time -since you've been orartirinn i;,,, *u 
you've been involved in cases with-youth, right" P^^'*^'^'"^ law in the county. 
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parents go to their' family lawyer* the lawyer that they dealt with in the 
past either buying property or making a will. I wouldn't say tj^ there 
is really any one lawyer in town that was a juvenile law expifertr^ 

'^l I think that one of the most important 'things to remember is that the 

court set up for minors Or youth under 18'is for habilitation or treatment. 
Like tJiere's a problem here. If there been a violation of a statute. 
If something is wrong, if you. have unruly conduct, walking the streets at 
night, whatever it is* you know, something's wrong and something needs to 
be rectified)- I've often heard attorneys say that when^you have a youth 
in court you have a kid crying qut Help! " » 

»' • ' ' 

B: * You bring up that. curfew thing. There are questions about that. Of 
course they've lowered the age now on it. It doesn't come up so often, 
but when the age was 21 and they set a curfew for 20, or 19, or whatever, 
* and kids, out after 12 o'clock. You always wonder where that' distinction 

• can stop? Where can they say, 'You are no longer...' 

A: Subject to our coilkrols in private life or something? 

'B: Right, 'As of this date, then you no' longer need to be in-a^ 12 o'clock 

at night.' That sort of strict ai;id binding thing I have always wondered 
about how you ever establish that age, really, because I think -it differs 
for just about every child. 

A: » Right. O.K. We've covered a lot of th6 are?iS, rights of juveniles.- 

It's astounding to me what's happening. What do you think the direction , 
of the law is? ' . 

. . B: The direction of 'the law has been set by the Gault Case and state 

legislatures like the Tennessee Legislature in 1970. It is to recognize 
that the child is a citizen, entitled to the basio rights of a citizen. 

• There -have got to be special provisions made occasionally because of the ~ 
*' ^ child's age, such as allowing the court to order., him out of the courtroom 

^" when something else is going on... . 

, A: Right. And the different consequences of acts determihed by your age. 

For instance,' runaways over 18? 

B:A /Now if a man runs away, he's not a runaway, he just has abandoned 
Neverybody. But a child, when a child leaves, or course, the child is 
/>^C5Moject to the control of the parents and *I guess it's more of an escape 
u\nfBther than a runaway." 

Al^ ' O.K. .1 think we've covered a lot of territory and helped' some teens 
^^listening in. IJot plartning to need to know about their rights but I 
. ^rttj nk it's a good idea at any time anyway to know that you have a right to 
coufiSel "aflid^you have a Tight to taljk about things, to question when decisions 
are put upon you. ^ , . , ^ 

B; That's right. We're lucky here. I get back to the rural and we're 

stilt primarily rural. . We're going to become more urbanized, but still 
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people here, I believe, think we want to do^ what's best. Sometimes it can 
go" the other way and say. 'Well, we're going to do what's best even if we 
have to violate a right.' but I haven't run into that very often here. Jt's 
still more of a wi 1 1 i ngness to help people I find in our teachers and 
officials... ^ • . ' 

Right. I thank you very much for being with me this morning. ' 
, Well, it was a pleasure to be here.^^hank you for inviting me. 
Take care and have a healthy and happy week. 



_..^._L 




APPENDIX B 



These articles never reached an editor's desk. You ma. 
Ina^y not find them usable. ;^ 

*Clue: Double or triple. spac6 articles and news 
releases subraitted^td newspa^er^. If the article 
. Is. more than one typed page, write "more" across 
thff-foot of each page untfl the last page. ' Place , 
a_ large i marking the boftoifi of the final page . 



. , \ • GOOD FOOD MAJCnS FOR GOOD GR0^7TII 
Today, we piarents are all too aware of the importance of a good 

CiQ% f.or tho phyi^ical growth .of our children. But, w© .seldom realize 

that gfrp^r vitamins ^nd minerals also pl,ay a part in our children !s 

mental development. * y • ( 



know all too well that children have finieky eatings habits. 

■ - ■ ■ ■» . ■ • . . 

■ " ■- . * ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ • , ■ 

Often |; they re^ch for the cookie jar or run to -tl^e st5bre for ice fcream. 

There are lot^ oJT good and healthy foods for children. Some s\idh as 

• > ' r , • ' - . ■ ' ■ ' 

spinach bring on griinaces or pleadings from children as shown by 

... V 

"Dennis the Menace" in the cartoon strip. Cookies, candies and ice 
.cream ^ve "their places. But, if parents aren't careful, our children 

' ' • ■ ■ ' ■ .1* 

may be missing the proper vitamins and minerals they need to grow strong 
in mind and body. 

Studies have shown that far too many Tenness.ee children suffer 
from iron deficiency anemia often called tired blood, Majj^ times 

children who do not eat right foods or enough of the right foods 

' . ■ • . . ■ 
^^5.11 reflect this in their sqhoolwork. A child who does not feel well 



ofteft do^s have trouble being alert and interested in his classwork. 
Luckily, for the child vihose parents cannot afford to provide him with 
a good daily diet, there are free lunch programs in many schools. 

Too often the wrong foods or not enough df the right foods can 
ham not only a' child's physical growth, but how well he thinks, 
f Professionals now realize that' good foods and good mental growth 
are directly related. Scores of studies reflect the cold facts that 
in povlsrty areas, not only ricketts, scurvey and malnutrition, but 
, also mental retardation results from poor 'diets. A poor diet especially 
in infancy and in the prenatal period can daniage 'fetal aig^ , infant growth. 
Prematurity is often a result of poor diet in the mother-to-be. For 
this reason it important that mothers and^mothers-to-be are careful 

*• 

t to insure that their bodies • receive the necei^sary foods during pregnacy 

that their infants and children get the right foods which will aid ' 

r 

in the growth of not only our childrens' bodies, but minds as well.' 

Good food makes for good growth, in the next articles, I will 
be talking to you about good foods for mothers-to-be. and young infants 

• V ■ 

and children. If you have questions concerning this article, contact 
.me at this address or telephone number. 



HELPING YOUR CHILD LIKE LEARNING 

Magazines and Imagination ' , " 

One way to provide youtr child with creative and educational ' 

$ames. and activities and-toofc.^'>a squeeze on ypur pocketbook is 

■. ■ . k ' ' ' 

by using matgazines and imagination. 

». Marilyn Blossom,, a child development specialist at the University 




of« Mi,ssduri , has come up with a booklet entitled .S4gazines and'Moppets 
is crammed full of bright, interesting ^nd educational activities 

utilzing pictures from magazines, glue,^ scissors and imagination. 

■ ' '■' ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ . 

^' ■ . - ■ ■ 

Many of the activities described in "Mag^nes and Moppets" are 

designed to help children see- jselatitmships., coun<*, recognize colors/ 
solve problems .feftd-mast-^ortantiy^iave''^^^ in 

....... \ ■ ■ ■ I . ' - . ■ 

education have found that your child learns quicker and more enthusiast- 

. ' • ft ^ ' ( 

- N ^ . ' 

' ' t 

** . • 

ically if he enjoys learning. As a parent, you can aid in your child's 
development of learning by providing hi,m with creative, simple, easy 
and enjoyable ways to learn. * 

Here, are some activities taken from "Magazines and Moppets"-. 
After you have experimented with these, see what new ideas- you and 



and your Chi la can think of to add to the fun of learning. The 

general supplies needed to con b t vuc t ^hooo- au^LX v are magazines, 

paste or glue (flour and water will make paste) , scissors afid poster- 

bqariS or cardboard. , . ^ 

Activity 1; RECOGNIZING COLORS ' 

Cut out things by colors. For example, all the things 

that are red sach as an apple, fire, a stop light.' Paste 

V . . . ■ 

' thera on a piece of cardboard and ask your child to name 

■ ' them, ' .* "^"^ ' ' ' ' '(' ' ^ 

Activity 2: RECOGNIZING SIZES * i j . 

Cut out pictures df Urn btuae kind o£ object*, but in dif- 

ferent sizes and make a picture showing smallest, larger, 

• ^ ^ largest'? or shortest, taller, tallest. ^ - * 

Activity 3; RECOGNIZING VERBS 
. Make a large poster of pictures which illustrate the use, 

of verbs such as: run, sjnile, swim,, play, hear, see, eat, 

talk, sleep. For example a picture of a family having 

breakfast would show your child the verb eat, 
* 
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Activity 4s LET'S TELL A STORY J 

" Find pictures that show an -incident such as a child 

crying, a group of children playing, a mother hugging 

a. child S Ask your child to tell a story using the picture. 

^This 'will help your child to jsxercise his imagination 

and encourage his speaking out loud about things that 

help his learning. * 

Activity 5: KNOW YOUR NUMBERS - 

- - Frc»n an old calendar, cut out numbers from 0 - 10 and 

, pciste on cardboard. Have your child show you the nurabej; 

■ ' ■ ■ * . '' ' ■ ■ ' ^- ' ' 

as yt?u call it*s name. Thetif reverse and. have your child;, 

identify the number a^ you hold it up. This activity 

r ■. • , ■■'.,'■.( 

' is fielp:^ul in teaching youj^ child his age, tejlephone 
p ' . / 'number and street address.. 'i>i>Un\ V^"*^^ "^^^ C^^^^^'^ 

\^ ^WN-^ V>H.Vt, VNVNst V.e Cw t -»-v,Os V^**-^^ ' . ^ s^<< S^-^S-^ VUjN'i.iL 

I§. you would^like more information on "Maga^iines and Moppet^" ^ 
or additional activities to help your child learn and like to learn, 

\ * ■ ■ 

; ... . ■ ■ 

contact me at my office. My address is; 

County Agent ' , 

Address 



' Telephone 
ERlCj / • ' -43- , CO 



Helping Your Child Grow and Learn 

•V I.. • . 



One of the most important things to remember , in helping 

♦ . \ . \ ' ' . 

your child grow and learn is to be^^ consistent • 

Being consistent means doing the same thing or showing the 
same kinds of feelings when similar events happen. A good 
example of NOT being consistent is takei\ from a story about a 
young bpt called "Billy Bldck." 

Billy's family was very poor. Ofteiv there was little to 
eat and less to play with, Billy's mother worked as a cleaning 
lady all day^ so when she came home she was often too tired to 
listen to the demands of her children. Many nights she would 

.V'-* y / * ' 

bring home candy suckers which ^ helped out with whatever else 
there was to eat* ' 

; ■ ■ , . • 

y " . 

) • • ' ' ■ ■ ' 

On nights when she had a good day she might loving i^y open her 

• ■ ' ' • ' ' '4 
arms and hug Billy offering him a sucker and a pat. Other nights 

when she was tired and worried she might slap her, son and yell at 

him to "Git out from Under my feet!" Billy wanted his mother's 

/ ■ . 

attention. One night he gets ^ sucker, the neyt night he gets a 

• ' .. • ' , ■ ■ ■ ? 

slap* 
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'^As parents* we have to stop and think about what this does 
to the child. If Billy tugs at. his mdther*s hem, he gets slapped 
and sent away or he gets a sucker ■ and love . Biliy becomes qonf usted 
and frightened. The on^y aduXt in his small world may hug him for 

. : ^. ... . . , . ' . , ■ 

' t> • . ■ • 

'■ . $ ' ^ .■■'*' 

his demands or may ignore :him, slap h,im.br yell. Billy grows up 

" , .. i. ' ' ' '' 

thinking that no matter what you do you^re going to get punished 
some days and praised others, * . * 

•A child with this attitude learns to trust no one. He learns 

. ■ , - . , . . ■ ♦ 

none oX^Jthe right behavior bj?cause in hj.3 woiUd right and ^-wron^ 

• ■ ^ . - . .... . . ■ 

are mixed up. It is no wonder that Billy becomes mixed up. 

Of course, the Billy in^ this story doesn't have to be poor. 
He could just as well "live" in aS^^e; 

and toys,. What we le^rn from Billy ♦s story is this 

As parents we must consistently praise or reward our children for 
behavior we feel is acceptable and not reward behavior we feel 
is unacceptable or bad. What behavior is bad or good is of course 
up to parents to decide. But, whatever we decide, we roust not 
slap'O^ yell one time and hug arid pat the next. If we want our 
children to learn good behavior # learn to trust others, learn to 



rea^thy home with plenty of food 



get aXong> in life and learn to be happy we miist help them by 

' ■ ■ <» ' ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • . 

being consistent in the- way we treat them. 



■s 1 
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ARTICLE f3 



BRE^AST-FEEDINq, EASY AND NOT SO, EXPENSIVE 

For mpthera-to-bq who may ^ot have the necessary money to buy 

* . " ■' . ' 

niilk or milk formulas ^or their comin'g babies, the answer "is breast- 
feeding. « • 

'The natural act of breast-feeding yout baby ig being supported 

* ■■ • • . ' . • ■ • * . . ■ 

fey doctors and child specialists the world over. WQ.are now finding ^ 

that breast-ifed babies are ofteh Jiealthier babies. Studies pr(jve 

that breast-fed babies are .less Ijlkeiy to suffer from colds, viruses 

»- ■ . . . ' , r 

• *. ■ . ' • V- • " ' ■ ^ • 

and policj. They are^lso less likely to have iron deficiency anemia 

.. . * 

or "tired blood" as it is called. Breast-fed b6iSie& do not getk allergies 

• ' ' ' ' •■ ■ ■ - . ' 

as often as bab4.es whb are bottle fed. ■- ' ■ ' . ^ 

■ ■ , ■ 

■ ♦* . ■ 

SoK^ reasons why breast-feeding your baby may. be easier on you' 

\ ' . ■ ' • " ■ . * ■ ■■ ■ ■ " 

are fi^st, the breast milk is easier for your haby to take in and 

\ • ■ ' ' ■ ' . ■ ' ' . - ' 

digest, and secondly, you don't have to worry about warming bottles, - 
Breast-feeding is also cheaper for the family than bottle feeding. 
Breast-feeding a baby for the first six months saves about $65.00 

in store b6ugh^ milk. Also, you don*t have to worry about spending other 

^ \ • . " . ■ /■ ■ - • 

money for bottles, artifical nipples, cooking pans, or keeping the 
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BREAST-FEEDING, EASY AND NOT SO EXPENSIVE (CONTIjgURD) 



milk' cold or warming it up. 

Bj;east-feeding your baby ,is the natural and eaSy way. Natural 
milk helps your baby stay healthier by fighting off infections and 
colds . 



Not only do you save i^oney when you breast-feed, you. also save 
time. Mothers-to-be shouls ask your doctors about breast-feeding your 
baby. It's better for baby and easier for you. 

If you have any questions ^^ut what we have talked aWt today', 
please get in^^touch with me. *My office address an^ p.hone are: ^ 



Name : 



Office Address: 



Tjalephone : 



V 



■ . CHANGING THE BEHAVIOR OF A CHILD ' ' " 

*Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old, he 
will^dt depart from, it. ^' ' Proverbs 22 ; 6 

Most parents agree. with the wisdom in, this statement. But, we 
don't always agree on how to traip a child. Child rearing becomes even 
more difficult when we jreaSlize all children are different." Even children 
in the same family are, as parents ^ike tg say, "different as day and 
I^ight." As parents we are faced with two problems. First, how do we • 
train dur child in the way he should go^ and secdndly, when our train- 
hasn * t produced the desired results, how do we undo" it? In other i^or^s, 
how dp we do what, is. right th# second time? " ^ 

This week I would like to tell you about some recent efforts "to 
find the answers to these questiofti concerning child rearing. One of 
the ways that is being, developed is called "Behavior Modification." * 

Behavior modification is aimed at helping problem behaviors. It 
'deals with the problem oif 'the child that hasn't learned to dio things 

that a child his age usually^ can do. Such problems inc Hide the child 

* ~ ' , ' .' ■ ■ ' ■ 

who is not toilet trained, does not tie his shoes, or does not. talk at 

the age when most children do. Some people will s-ay "Tommy is^^^lretarded 

■ and" can't -;leam these thin^.a!V-JH5t2s^ is brad n damaged " , or Mickey is 




^cri^Ied"*, These views attribute tR^|)rpblem to a damaged brain or 
body of the child. Another view, one that c&n be particularly helpful 
to parents, is that children behave the way they do because of the things 
they have experienced and the way dther people have responded to them. 
These people prefer to loo.k at the child's behavior rather than look at 
the child's condition. 



Mary Beth Brans ton a?!^ 'Kathy 'Driscoll , atVPeabody College, 
re^entlj^'^^d a manuscript for informational tapes for parents of 
multiply handi"capped children that discussed this. Most of the ideas 
I am telling you about today were taken from their pape^r. Let me 
quote to you from their paper. . y 

"For example, if we are told that SallV is brain damaged,, we 



cetfeaiftly can't see Sally's brain damage, and it is difficult to measure 
her brain damage.. We can, however, see that Sally is not toilet trained, 
and we can measure this by counting how many tmes a day she has dirty 
or wet pants." This view, then looks at behavib\ yo\u can see, and the 
way that behavior can be .fchanged or modified. The pi-ocess of ch^gir^g 
tlijjfJPchavior you see i^ called behavior modif i'cation^\ It has been 
found to be helpful in teaching children -at school' and at home.- Parents- 
are at an advantage when -they^ use behavior modification with their child*" 
ren. Ybu can see the things your child is doing. You can see ^your 
ch^jld put away his toys, tie his shoes, or coCint on his fingers; What 
^^^PP^5^C*^3tien, your child does these things will probably have an effect 

on' his behiivior later. Thi^ brings up two important principles of 

.-.■'■■■■'<• 

behavior modification. The, first principle concerns rewarding the child. 
^Por example, if you smile at ybur chsLld when he puts away h\s toys, you 

■ ' . , * ' • ■ ' . ' 

"have rewarded-him. Because of» this reward, ' the chances are greater that 
he wilX put away his toys the next time, he pl^ays with them. Most of us 
do the things we do because we' are reward'ed fpr doing them. We eat to 



avoid hunger, w^ woiJ^ fbi: a paycheck and we study to get ^od grades . 
The avoidance of hunger, the paycheck, and the grades ar^ all exainples of 
rewards r 



However, if we do not reSeive a paycheck . for • quit work / it jLs.. 



highly unlikely that we would continue to work. This -brin^f up" tl^e 
second principle of beliavior modification.^ It is^^he withholding 'o^O 
the reward, "or non-reinforqement. Behavior that is' not rewarded mil 
probaibly not happen again. Your child will probably stop screaming • 
for candy, if his screams ^re ignored. , - 
— —These ^iwo pri^iples tJf behavior wodifi cat ibn — Yeward and 
non-reward — can be helpful in teaching your child. But", if we are to 



use behavior modification effectively, we must remember certain ithings. 
One thing to if^ember is that the reward wie give our child must be some- 

. • ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ t ■ ^ 

thing that he desires and wants. All children do not 'like candy. A 

, ' , ■ . • , . -* , , • 

-. • ■ ' . , . . . • ' . >■ ■ ■■ 

child nrho does not like candy will probably not put away his toys. in 

order to obtain a piecfig of candy. Therefore, it is important that the; 

Inwards that we give our children Ige something* that they want and desire 

< ■ . ■ " ■ ■ ' . ■ ... ■ , ■ ■ 

These rewards n-ried not be only candy or cookies. A reward cou].d be ^a 

^mile, playing with a favorite toy, wrestling with Daddy, or a hug or - 

kiss frc^ Mother. Whatever our. child, mpst desires, will be the most 

effective- reward. 

When we, give the reward is, also„ important. For the reward* to be ' 

most effective, it must be gi-ven immediately after the behavior occurs. 



If we Wait an hour or so before giving the reward, it will not be 
effective. Waiting only confuses the child. He m^y not understand 
vrihiy he 'is being rewarded or he may think that he is being rewarded for 
something else. Therefore, hug your child immediately after, he puts^ 
away his toys. This way he understands that he is being hugged fbr 
putting away his toys. 



Now/ that we know that rewards increase behavior, what do we know 
about withholding rewards? We said earlier that behavior that is not 
rewarded will probably not occur agair^. If Jimmy crxes all night ^d 
you go into his room to comfort 'him^ you may be rewarding his crying. 
Naturally, you want the best for Jimmy. You want him to get his rest. 
But, the attention you are giving him is a reward. Ctyihg bringis Mother 
into his rrom. If you ^withhold his reward, his behavior will stop. In "J 
other words ^ if you ignore his crying, he will stop crying. This of 
course does not apply to your child's cries of pain or hunger. You 
want to immediately attend to your child if his cry is a signal that 
he needs your help. 

- Another example of withholding a reward is ignoring thumbsucking . 
The mother who is constantly asking her child to please quit sucking 
his thumb may be rewarding him for doi«g so. Here again, your attention 
is a reward, . Whfen your child sucks »'his thumb, he knows mother is 

•conc^tried and giving att^eS^tion. Even 'though you may be displaesed with' 
his thumb sucking, your attention is a teward. , By ignoring the be- 
havio<^, you stop the reward. 

Behavior modification can be used effectively in helping yo,u teach 
your child the values you want him to grow with. If you reward desirable 
be'iavior, you increase it. If you ignore undesirable behavior, you 
decrease it. " . 

But, like any other teaching technique, it must be coupled with 
love, warmth, understanding, patience and consistency. Behavior mod- 
ification can be an aid to parents in teaching appropriate behaviors to 

, children. If you would like more information, please contact mc^ • 
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PaT'ent Is Child's Mo^^ 
Important Possession;^^^^ 

One parait ha& told us that 



By Wallace duim^rs 
Lmmif Agmi F&r CMMrm 

Yqut child owns nothii^ as 
impt^taiU to him as you. All 
m EW^izeHhe impcrtaiK^ of 
parailfi. We know thai to the 
child the parer^ m many things. 
HiH Ufc^rd; hb cook, his 
Dum, hi$ £ri^. hh loved om, 
and numy, many other t](^ngs. 

With* Vcmy\ emfiha^ m 
formal edueatkwi, howeva^, you 
may foi^i^ that you are the 
most ' important tcach^ your 
will ey^r have. You will 
introduce ymt cfaiUi to more 
new things and more new ideas 
than anyim^^it^ on nnrth. Part 
oi the reason' this is true is 
because you are his first 
t^ch^ mi because you will 
^mnd mere time with him as be 
is growing up than ottaerr 
OM ifictividual. 

You wlU teach yoi^ chHd not 
only by what.y9u say^ but by the 
way do things, , - 
. If yoo'are reasonably or^riy 
io the way you go abo^ yotu* 
affairs, y^ child wiU b^^ to 
get the idea that tte j»iu)t world 
is a reasonably orderly world. If 
you put things back wha^ t^ 
bekmg, he WiU iei the idea that 
tiig peof^ put things \mck 
where tl^ fc>^ng. If yw smite 
.easily, stay reasonably calm to 
the face pf, emergeicies. treat 
ymir neigl^Kr with fairness ahd 
consi<teratim, the child wUl g^ 
the idea d^t is the way 
Uteable adults act. In other 
words^ the child's first {picture 
of what adults are like will be 
primarily the picture he gets by 
watching yos. 

If you have to work if?ave 
your child with smne other adult 
for long periods of time, ymi 
might w^nt to rem.ember thi^ 
when you selept the person 
that's going to be in ymif shoes 
while you are away from the 
child. Remember he will be 
learning what the aidull world is 
like by watching the adult that 
he is with. So. if you have a 
choice, it is worth while, to he 
carrful ij^seiecting the adult 
that wiii^^ alter tN^ child 
with these questions m mind Is 
this pers^in friendly, orderly, 
kind, careful hwest, iM^'^o on. 
A. little time coiBideringV these 
questions ^ may be more 
importani to your child's futile 
happiness than would appear 

Another thing that you wnnt 
to think about when you 
eftnsfder yourself as your 
child'Si teacher is "hm can I 



leach my child better when I 
don*t have any more time to 
^re?;' Let's think of some 
examples. It may seoh silly to 
talk with your infant when. you 
are charging her diaper or 
putting on h^ ^owsuit. Most 
parents get so good at char^g 
diapers that it becomes 
automatic, ami they can do it 
while thinking aiHXit dozens <tf 
other things. Neverth^^, ^s 
might be a good teaching 
opportu^ty. Supper widle you 
fiu-e chai^g the diapa* you 
talk about it. V. 

''Now we are going to take off 
the wet diaper. Now af^ are 
{Hitting in the pins Npw it feels 
much better.'* 

(X course y^ <|)fuld doesn*t 
imdo^tand the wiWs, but he 
^ might still learn a Iw^rom the 
'fact that you are talUing, He 
gets to hear more new sminds. 
He wUl, finally get the j<tea that 
sounds can go along with 
actions. L^ter he may 
lujderstand that th4^ swmia^ 
can describe those acti(si§, 
VW»n he gets olda-, you may 
find yourself saying, ''now we 
are going to put xm your brown 
shoes First we loosen the 
strings, then we put the right 
shoe Qfi the right fool and we put 
ihe left shoe on the left foot, 
New welighten the strings. Now 
we tie the shoe. See, we have the 

What value can this have to 
your child? First, parents. and 
experts agree that the human ^ 
. voice can be very comforting to 
thejDhild — and reassuring Too. 
many people are cmicerned that 
Americans have lost the art'of 
conversation You might find 
that this improves not only your 
child's understanding of 
cwiversation as be grows older, 
hut it may also improve your 
skiHs at rnnversing Since a 
child learns to speak by 
imitating words that ho henrs 
from others. it i^eiMns 
reasonable tiiat the more words 
he has 'h<*ard the more 
(f>p(>rtunity Hp will havi^ to 
1enrn to sp^»ak 

11 y^Hi i^Uvi rar iy and keep it' 
up. you are nlso phTOtin^ in your 
child's rnind the idea that ynu 
are a source of reliable 
informalion Thus could be 
important m the futuf;e. When 
fhr child IS being j^veri bad 
ndvfce or erroneous 
infwmation .by his peers or 
others, he may feci more free 
wfk answers fron^ vou 



she has used this technique to 
keep **my child out from* 
underfoot wl^ I don't have 
tirte to let him help Her 
^^ple was baking a cake. 
11iei[!hild wanted to help, so she 
said, ''why don't you sit there on 
the stool and let me tell you 
about baking the cake/' Then as 
she got cnit the pans ^nd got 'CHit 
tl^ flour, ^ described what 
she was (Mng with eacii step. 
The child listened ^lui adfed 
que8Stk»» and she answered 
them. He felt like he was 
helpiriii but at the same time, 
she was able i(r get the cake 
baked '* without too many coo^a 
spoiling the cak^ (broth?)" 
After such an adventure, 
sometimes this is a good time to 
say. *'rlow the sun is shUiism 
outside. Why don't you go out to 
tl^ sandpilc and play bake a 
cake?" 

This wiH-ks for daddy, hio. 
Sometimes fathers fofget that 
many daughters en;^ findbm 
out whaMt*s like to adjust the 
carburetor <n- put antifreeze in 
the car. Encourage your 
husband to try it sometime. He 
m^y find that this makes 
working on the car nim*e fun for 
all of you. 

Notice that what we have said 
doesn't require d6ing something 
special with the kids, Wiiat we 
are talkii^ about is doing 
something you will ordiiuirily 
be doing anyway with the kids. 
YcHi don't heed a special trip or 
spi*cial activity to iiave fun and 
a good learning experience 
togelN^r. Just get together and 
talk about what you would b^ 
doing anyway while you are 
doing It ' 

^^hat uv have been talking 
about goes double for, 
handicapped children and 
retarded children. They can ^ 
espcctally profit from being toJd 
H fiat's ^oing on while it'.s going 
on. So many times parents get 
the feeling that *'my afflicted 
child .cannot learn or cannot 
do." This may be right, but it 
probiihlv isn't Besides,, the 
rhild doesn't have to have lh<» 
physical capahilitv lo do ■ the- 
task in ordec to learn about 
doing the. task 

U you would like to know 
more about how parents* can 

IxM-ornr t)etter tachers for their 
chihlren. cull ine or 'write me 
and I'll tw ^(lad to furnish you 
rt'.ore idciis and information. 




Udren Need People 




jlMj —Besides Parents 
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Who helps the child wh^ the 
pKtmi ciia*t? 

In a {Hwkms articie, I said 
that your dUld'i^ mait 
portent possesaioQ is you. As 
I you thought about other 

^ children, you may have won- 

6^td what about the child who 
has 00 parmtB? Or you may 
have said to youraeil, ""maybt 
thie parent is the most importsnt 
penon to the child, btf paraote 
can't do everything.'* 
Sometimes even when the 
parent wants to help the child, 
he does not have the money, or 
the time. At other times, jthe 
pamit Is disabled or is so 
kiaded down with problems he 
br sy camot do for their child 
smnething th^' feel is very 
important and desperately 
oeods to be done soon. 

In times past, families 
usually Uved very dose to 
^andparents and aunts and 
undes and gitnvn brothers and 
sisters. Nowadays — with 
automobilea and Jobs in distant 
dtles— families oft«i do not 
live in the same house or in 
same aeighborhood with idnf $ 
Qiat can hdp in emerge 
that can take^^over 
sibiiities when t!)e pare^lts are 
fAck, disabled or gone 

Churches, civic clubs and 
^emment have tried to meet 
the needs of children when no 
one else can hdip. 

Some public health depart- 
ments have set up home 
visitors. Schools, P-TA groups, 
or youth clubs have set up tutors 
for the homebound. Health 
organizations furnish volun* 
teem to provide transportation 
to clinics. Welfare departments 
furnish social workers that can 
he^ ehUdren who have needs 
that will otherwise be unnu^t. 
Still thane are childrai who slip 
through tl^ cracks. Thmm art 
m Mids maikwlmnmt Immi 

iMWtlmWj^ win yl w iW v 

feislg s( snmmIs that cMHKm 

liavf whkh Bcmetlmes go tin- 
imL One kind of OMd is called 
Hw kKtnanentai need. This 



means that the child 
sKsneone to act as the tool or 

instnmient to do something for 
him he canned do for himsdf . 
An example would be chan^ng 
a diaper, hdpiim him get to 
school or to a crippled 
children's clinic, writing a 
letter to Uncle Joe, |Mrovidtog.a 
place to stay while hb widowed 
motha- is in tte hospital. You 
can probably think «rf sev^al 
better examples you have 
knoini about 

Hie oOiflr kiod of oeed is 
called the expimu4ve or 
enotional needs of a ddkL At 
sOTie time in our lives all of us 
need reassurance, friendship, 
moral gujkianra, advice or an 
expression ot^ affection. 
Becaifise this has to do with 
exprcf i-^n and aff^tikm, We 
refer to this as the expre^iive 
need or the affective need 

You or your friends hai^ 
probably said more than once, 
''it wmtldn't be quite So tou^ if 
I could just fed like somebody 
cared or 1 had somebody to talk 
to about It." What you were 
talking about had to do with the 
expressive or emotional needs. 
Most of us can stand a lot of 
setbacks if we fed we have a 
frttend or loved one In our co^ 
ner. Children are the same way, 
Because children have these 
needs that are not met. sevwal 
communities have started 
developing ways to deal wltii 
this cm a commimlty basis. Ctae 
rtf the more promising things 
that communities are doing is 
developing volunteer advodittt 
for children. The volunteers are 
caUed advocates because like 
parents and lawyers, their job is 
to advocate for their children or 
clients regardless of short- 
comings or past mistakes. 
These volunteers are conipctent 
adults in the community who 
are asked to represent the In- 
tefests of one specific child just 
m the adult would do for 
himstlf 



Helping Your Baby Grow And Lew 



Tht happy and caitttited 
tmhs in y^ars paat was ttiought 
by many to be the one who stept 
JB hours a day. This kkal infant 
demiMnded little from his en- 
vtommem othpr than nourish- 
ment. 



Today, hownw, we reallie 
a>e happy baby la one who la 
poking, pulling, tasUng. 
touching, looking and listaning. 
In short, this baby is a imsy 
baby. 

Researchers want to help 



r 



parents help babies. Some in- 
terestim? ftndimis concemin*? 
the first four months of infant 
life can aid parents in makim? 
babv's world me of smiles 

In the first nionth (d your 
baby's life activity will consist 
mainly of reflexive behaviors 
such as sucking and crying. 
3hice fow brtjr cMoeltffl y«i 
m i» hwgry « w«t» crying li his 
oaty way of cawnaoicating. 

Babies also cry when they are 
in |>ain. Studies of infant crying 
have shown that ^ur baby's 
cries are different for hunger. 
iin^er and ^>ain. There ls rnure 
forre l^ehiml ihv cry of anger, 
while trie cry of pam is a very 
lofig sound. Perhaps this ls your 
baby's way i)l telling you what 
LS wrong. 

The notion that newborns 
were very quiti* annd ifuntive 
httle rreatures fnay have 
sternfiKHi from waU'hing their 
bfKhes AixHit all baby ran do is 
fling his arms and legs around 
Hut. he IS doing much rncH*e with 
his eyes, ears, nose and mouth. 

Within the first few days of 
life, your baby's eyes begin to 
f(X'us F^robably because pat- 
terened objects catch mr eyes 
before unifcs-m ones; your baby 
will also begin to focus on ob^ 
jects such as checkerboard 
designs But, when baby has 
be< orne familar with the obj^t, 
he gets bored. Baby's wan- 
derings will then capfaire 



sound Mpl lM«pirt*w*»- 

baby may cry if too coU or 
jump at a wuMm noise such as 
a door slamming. Althcwgh, It 
may appear that the first montt 
IS a very inactive one. youj 
baby is looking, listening am 
feeling. 

yoorMiqrkifiMto 




experience occip^ Not only can 
baby focus on objects, but can 
fdknv their mo^tnent A good 
example oi this wouU be to 
walk around the room and 
watch how your t>aby seems 
amu^ to follow you 



It te no surprise that attaitttM li 

mainly focused on you. He Is 
also exploring the fun of making 
sounds with Ws own language o( 
cxK)s and gom. H is Important 
that when talking with your 
baby you avoid what is called 
-t)aby talk " A child learns to 
^ye^k by inmiitating the sminds 
he hear<^ If your baby hears 
wabbit, he will leam to say 
wabbit. By using "baby Ulk" 
we not oniy delay, but we can 
<la mages his learning how to 
speak ' Baby talk'* will result 
in your child having to learn two 
languages, waW)it and rabbit. 
This is not only unnecessary, it 
Ls Mousing. As parents, we are 
beby^s first teachers. To be 
effective teachers we must 
make learning simple, easy and 
enjoyable. 

Another of your baby^s 
teaming expaiences will in- 
volve grasping with his hands. 
This is important because it is 
one of the first complex things 
baby teams. He also learns to 
iHli ito hMi upright, although 

nliini m Mi alomach. he is 
0hle to rate Ma chest and hold 
his hMd up. 



Everything in your baby's 
world helps him to leam. But 
he needs guidance, acceptance 
and fjrotei^tion. The T^Uflessee 
Department of Health has 
issued a phamplet on helpful 
hints to parents They advise 
that you check your baby's bath 
water with your elbow if hokUng 
baby This allows you a final 
che<'k to make sure the water is 
not Uk) hot When buying Wyt 
for the baby be sure they are too 
large to swallow, too tinigh to 
break and have no charp points 
or wiges Never allow any chiW 
or infant to play alone with 
plastics, harnesses, iipper bags 
or halloas They are dangerciua 
in that they can smother or 
strangle 

The first four months see tht 
dtevelopment of many of your 
baby's physical and mental 
abUltif?8 To help your baby 
grown and leam, hoW him, play 
with him, talk to him and share 
his. Joys of discovering ( olors, 
things and people. Your baby 
needs love and teaming Give 
him both and hSf growii* years 
will be smiling ones. 



I 
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Gap Between Childhood , 



f. May SS, Um THE UCBANQN DKMOOUT » 



Adulthood Is Adolesence 



Tfte oeriod otiww 
that fills the gap between 
childhood and adulthood is 
adolescence During this period 
vout teenaaer is shifting cears 
between oast dependence and 
future independence alter- 
nating betwpen the old farniiiar 
feelincs of beinwf a child and thr 
new unfamiliar fi^elirursof b**int' 
an adult (Vmiint! front Iho 
•sheltered safety nf rhildho^Ki 
and mim toward the dav when 
hp will frfielter and r)rovide 
Hafctv. he is like th#* iricx 
ner^nced driver IparnmF frnm 



Ma iMdiar, tew to bMt 

onerate a cUr It is hard for him 
to h^en to vour sound advice 
atKmt slnwinj^ up for the stop 
sitrn. siCTaJin^ for the npht 
hirn. shifting? to the proper laruv 
falicini:? notP of th^' .^petnlomptpr 
wd wHU'hina for the cars in thp 
rjparviPw rnirror ohis thnsp nn 
we strppts and those (^oTnuu! m 
mP finnosttp dir^Mlrnr) SorTU"<inv 
"hp will know hfjw li\ do !hps** 
♦htru's antr^rnatK ally wifhotif 
fhinkinp aN>tit parh oop Flit^it 
nnw thuU 1^ s'pfv (iiffuMjIf ;uui 
'■nnfnsini^ tn hirn ft is nl^^i 



i»W€rrtot fcr the 

As narents. we are often 
nernlexed at the m<K>diness. thp 
dotihtffifcf , thp rhailpn^p to 
authority and thp need to 
^v)nform to friends' vahie that 
riTM sufns of thp tppn ypars Wp 
want to df> rnopp than .shrutf onr 
shnulfiprsto thp probipros faopd 
hv our !p^'nai*prs 

Hpfp arp H^lTrlP suf'ppstions 1 
h;ivp found whirh voij rnav think 
w^rthwhilp ■ 

M ) U is ^uhh\ i\n(\ profMY to 
^'TDfpss vfMjr vipws f»n firpss 
^i;or Uninrfi (Innktn^r datifu' 



b c Ha y io r and so on .Even when 
youngsters disafinree with their 
narents or seem to i^ore their 
narpnts' views, thev still value 
them Kven a person whn can't 
rpsist toiirhin^ wet i^mnt ap> 
f>rpriate?^ thp siifn that savs 
"Wet Paint floNot Touch It 
fs Ipss frichfpnum for a sailor ia 
trv <'0) un<'hartH n>ursp if hp 
kodw^ hp t)as a <*ornpa.ss that 
will \}t>\ul thp way back to the 
n\tirr pstahlish^Hi rntitps 
l .ikpwis** It IS Ipss fr u^itpoiru' 
fMT VOUT adoIps<'pnt if hp kfX'ws 
snrrHHjrip IS willlrifc^ Uf\ rori 
sisfpntly rx)!fit toward a more 
pstablishpd cotjrsp 



\ 
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How vou give advice has a lot 
to do with wfiether it's fdllowed. 
It mifirht be moje Rrofltable to 
^v, **PersonalIv. I like short 
hair and see a lot of advantages 
to it/' And then dte some of the 
•chrantages. instead of saving. 
"You look sillv and nastv with 
vmtr long hair!" Ihe first wav 
^ talk about hair without 
criticizing the child himself , Dr. 
Martin Simons, a psvchiatrist. 
wtK) sDectalizes in adolescence, 
feels that teenagers have the 
lowest self^eem and self- 
pwfidence of anv age group. 
When we criticize them, we 
mav whittle down their self- 
»<teem and .self^tmfidenre 
even more. (>n the other hand, if 
we sav. **aean clothes \mk 
f better than dirtv clothes, "or. "I 
like short hair better than long 
hair/' it gets the idea acros? 
with less ihreni to self- 
rnnfidence or self^steem. 

Your teenager looks to vou for 
a solid, consistent set of values. 
He mav disagree for a time, but 
/he wilt respect your standing 
firm. (Don't confuse harshness 
with firmness ) 

Regardless of what the 
future hold-?, certain values 
^urh as hnnestv. kindness, 
concern for others, are lasting. 
Styles nf- dress, speakini^ 
frroomtntJ and so on are not. 
Your rhild mav have to \)e a 
H^tle different in the world he 
must measure up to th^in in thp 
world we havp had to measnrp 
un to Rf> flexihif* (m stvlcs hiit 
^and nat to rotirf^»sv. honestv 
cofira^^e and thp lasting, vahjc*? 



f 1 ) Another suMi^c.stion of- 
ff»red for narents is this: if vou 
dpf'idr Vf)o fTiade a rnistakr frri 
frpf to tell vour rhild von think 
voti made a mistako This 
dwionstratcs that vou arc not 
J 'spf in vour wavs" and that 
vour iudfe^mcnt ls txHffn fodav 
^han }f was vestordav This f^an 

verv vrrv rcasstirjni^ ]{ also 
reminds him that wc are 
■57- humans, Uh). and cannot rlami 



^ toww evfiTvthing, a child 
might be more likelv to confide 
in someone whom he knows is 
also learning from expaHence. 
After all. nearly everyone who 
raises a family is Inex- 
oerienced. We have never done 
before 

Kl) A third suggestion : there i 
are timeii when vou are ^rtitled 
to draw the line. If a child stavs 
wt so late he ttoeiwit feel like 
getting UP for Ireakfast. vou 
are entitle^ to limit him from 
staving out late. After all. vou 
are resoonsiWe ft^ keeping the 
household running. You are ai^ 
entitled to inai^ that he keep his 
in decent onter. Mmw 
exo^ sav that before a perm 
can totallv learn selfKliadpflnt. 
he must experience disdniiM 
imposed bv bthers. A ^ldl«- 
cruicklv ledms to take pridt kt 
^ined sJK»es. well-m^ btdk. 
and a clean area. Your chili 
too, can learn to take pride in 
shined shoes, wellnmade bgds 
and a clean area. You she«d no 
more hesitate to insist on ft than 
rfoes the military. One thtm 
milttarv leaders sav is. **Yoy 
must consistently enforce th« 
rules, -If you are lax for a 
week and then tough for a week 
and then lax for a week-- irettv 
srton the trooos don't know 
where the boundary is." 

/ 4 ) Another suggestion and 
a critical one-^-is. **Don't be 
afraid to show your love.'' 
Fathers especially but 
mothers.' too ^re often em- 
barrassed to sav. like vou" or 
*'Johnnv. I was really proud of 
what vou did/* Many of us dont 
hesitate to brag on our neifth- 
bor's child, but we fail to 
remember that our child craves 
recognition and reassurance 
also Experiment with it. You 
mu'ht start bv just smiling/ 

^5) Finally. '*Giye your child 
somethmg to do instead of 
s^miethini^ to have." Trv an 
experime.it Make' your 
ohildren wash the dishes and 
^^lean un the kitchen or wa^h the 
windows or trather up all the 
^•lofheq f)r) it even if thev fnjw 
'MfxHif It Hien listen (>dd^? are 
^h;ir Hftcr a few minutes thcv 
will h*^ whistling' or smginp 
Pornf when peonlc Arc ' 
orodurinH a result, thev begin to 
f^pl worthwhile This tends fo 
nieiK*' thorn happv. Possei^Siru' 
^hifu's fi(H>s not seem to heln c\h 
nojfh 

If voti hnv^^ further questif>ns 
'<lnni^ this line or would like tti 
sh^re with me .«;ome of votir 
fdens nleifse fonf^r-t me Hon 
Henness^e, (V)untv * ff)r 
f'hildren' 201 Fast Main Street 
Phone 
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ParentTQiild 
llelationships 
Need Attention 



By WalUM Chambin 

'My foUu don't undentand 



me 




[on't know wfaere we wait 
wron^ witli Jimmy." 

'it's like living in a hoive 
with itrangcrt." 

Conmenti twb as tbete are 
cften beard from paraati and 
Uds who confen that their 
reiationihi|it with each other 
are not as dote ai tfa^ deiire. 

Sharing the concern of 
parenti and chikbrtm, edueaton 
are seeking new method* to 
improve what the me<tta has 
coined ai the "generation 
X^. Thomas Gordoa has 
Mt upon a solution that ac- 
cording to die i»areAts who've 
tried it, works. "Parent Bf- 
lecttveness Training" is a 
program gain^ thowandi of 
converts li muqr WIM if tbs 
country wMeh toMiM' pvniti 
more sueesarfiil millMds for 
raaring responsible dMsa. 

Dr. Gordon is attempting to 
pmuade parents aid cfafldren 
that the generation gap U not as 
serious and undefeatsbie as we 
might believe. En^souraging in 
fact, is Dr. Gordon's (fiacovory 
that the "generation gap" is 
simply a listening gap. To close 
ttiis gap, Dr. Gordon has 
developed a system lie calls 
"Active listening." It is a 
e method employed by 
ts to "Keep the door open 
honest, ^effective, and sin- 
cere" communication between 
and offspring." 



itpsienced storing problems 
for three years. Itie mo^er 
assumed his fifficulty was due 
to a mwal proUam Otat he 
combined of at bedttaM. Aftn* 
attBOiding Dr. Gordon's ct i swii 
she decided to try active 
listening with her son. By at- 
tentively listening and en- 
couraging bis conversation 
upon bedUme, she surprisetOy 
oneoverMl the source of hb 
pitMem. ^is stoepiog difficulty 
was boried ttadv a fear tbat 
^fwddgg^^roo^ Ml MBA 
when asleep would cause death. 

Once this mother assured her 
son that this could never hap- 
pen^rhis sleeping difficulty 
- dbnppcared. 

11)0 proof provMed by thte 
particular case ts an example 
that active listening tabids a 

Wksn we as 



i. 



express a desire U> share wm 
chfl^en's feetinp, an alltM* 
ef acceptance and love la 
generated. 

Acttve Ustening involves bee 
steps. First, we nuist Ustoa . 

Secoit^, we must be mm 
diat what we beard was ae* 
tually what our child meant, im 
should repeat his werda 
somewhat differentlv. 
Rqieating what our chOd hai 
iaid, only in a diffmnt wocdbif 
is the seca»l step of aethw 
Ustening. 

Had this parent taken dw 
time to use sctive tisteaii«, bow 
nuKh more pleasant and if- 
fective their discuarion ewU 
be. 

Active listcniig is an tan* 
portent process tbat can 
promote a relationship ef 
warmth and understanding 
between parent and child. Net 
only do we tune In to what mm 
children are really saying, lee 
teach our children to be better 
listeners to our needs. 



\ 
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APPENDIX C 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS: 



#141 Enjoy Your Child --Ages 1, 2, and 3 

#144 Understand Your Child — >rom 6 to 12 - 

#154 How To Discipline Your Children 

#155 Mental Health Is A Family Affair 

#163 3 to 6: Your Child Starts to School 

#210 The Retarded Child 

#254 Your Child's Emotional Health ' 

#274 You and Your Adopted Child 

#282 The Unmarried Mother 

#288 How Retarded Children Can Be Helped 

#302 How to Stretch Your Money 

#337 The Delinquent and the Law 

#346 School Failures and Dropouts 

#349 The Retarded Child Gets Ready for School 

#357 What Should Parents E^xpect from Children?* 

#3^ What Can You Do About Quarreling? 

#381 How to Help- Your Child in School 



.1 



- Sometimes the government numbers change. For instance, when we original 
orrJered The Unmarried Mother, the number was. 282. It is now #440. 

#454 Help Your Troubled Child 

#438 Parents— Teenager Communication 

#459 Protecting Your Family From Accidental Poisoning 

#478 Your First MontM With Your First Baby 

#4jp Talking It Over At Home 
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JOURNALS AVAILABLE IN MATERIALS CENTER 



September, 1973 




Vol 

I) . 



5) 



38) 



AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY (From 1955, Vol. 60) 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT (from 1964, Vol. 35) 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS & BIBLIOGRAPHY (from 

CHILDREN (from 1967, Vol. 14 thru Vol. 18, 1971) 

CHILDREN TODAY previously CHILDREN (froml972, VoT. 
COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY (beginning with Vol. 1, 1970) 

EDUCATION & TRAINING OF MENTALLY RETARDED (beginning with Vol. 8. 1973) 
EDUCATION OF VISUALLY HANDICAPPED (from 1972, Vol. 4) 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (from 1973, VoT 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (from 1964, Vol. 31) 
THE EXCEPTIONAL PARENT (beginning, with Vol. 1, 1971) 
FOCUS ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (beginning with Vol. 3, Issue 3, 1971) 
vIOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (from 1^64, Vol. 68) 
JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS (from 1968, Vol 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY & PSYCHIATRY - British (from 1960 
COMPARATIVE & PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY (from 1963, 



JOURNAL 
JOURNAL 
JOURNAL 
JOURNAL 
JOURNAL 
JOURNAL 
^JOURNAL 
[MEMORY 



OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
AND 



-Vol. I) 
Vol. 56) 



•- cataloged and on 
136.7/Sol3m 



THE EXPERIMENT^ ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR (from 1958, Vol. 1) 
EXPERIMENTAL C\^Q PSYCHOLOGY .(from 1964, Vol. 1) 
LEARNING DISABILITIES (from 1968, Vol. 1) 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY RESEARCH (British) (from 1964, Vol. 8) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (from 1971, Vol. 5) • * 

COGNITION (1973, Vol. 1) 
mj^EALTH DIGEST (front 1968 - incomplete) _ 
RETARDATION (from 1963, Vol. 1) 
MENTAL RETARDATION ABSTRACTS (from 1964 - Vol . 1 ) 
MONOGRAPHS OF THE SOCIETY OF RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

book shelf , ''call . no. 

NEW OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND (beginning with Vol. 65, Issue 7, 1971) 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (beginning with Vol. 49, 1972) 
'PERCEPTUAL & MOTOR SKILLS (from 1966, Vol. 22) ' 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS (from 1-964, Vol. 3a-- Vol. 22-35' unbound) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN (from 1964, Vol. 61 -Ivol. 47,48,50,52,54,57,59,60 unbound) 
PSYCHOLO&JCAL REPORTS (from 1966, Vol. 18) 
P5YCH0METRIKA (fr^m 1964, .Vol. 29) 
REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (from 19&4, VoV: 34) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (British) (beginning with Vol. 59, Issue 3^ 1970) 
TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN (from 1963, Vol. 60) 
TEACHfNG EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (from Vol." 5, 1972) 

The following publications are a l_s^ avai.l a ble: 

BEHAVIOR TODAY (from Vol. 1% No. 5, 1970) 
PSYCTOLOGY TODAY (from. Vol. 5, Issue 6, 1971) ^ 

Listed below are j our nals now can cell ed bu t bound thru volumes listed: 




AMERICAN JOURNAL OF" SOCIOLpGY (Vol. 69-76, 1963/72) 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW (Vol. 29-36, 1964/71) 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY (Vol. 18-21, 1966/70) 
DEVELOPMENTAL MEDICINE & CHILD NEUROLOGY (Vol . 11-14,1972) 
JOURNAL OF MENTAL SUBNORMALITY (Vol. 11-14, 1965-68), 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES (Vol. 21-26, 1965/70) 
PEDIATRIC CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA (Vol. 16-19,-1969/72) 



SLOW LEAfifMNG CHILD 
(Vol. 1.0-\1/J 963/64) 

SOCIAL PROBLBMS (Vol. 
11-17, 1963X70) 

SOCIOLOGY OF EpUCATION 
(Vol. 39-48, 1966/71) 

SOCIOLOGY & SO:iAL EDU- 
CATION (Vol. 51-53, 
1967/69) 

SOCIOMETRY (Vol. 29-33, 
1966/70 w ■ ^ 
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1. DIETARY MEASURES TO IMPROVE BEIIAVIOR AND ACllii.Vl'MENT 10 pages 

2. YOUR CHILD liAS A LEARNING DISABILITY... WHAT IS IT? 15 pages 

3. Movement of the Young Chil^, Ages 2 to 6 ^ 120 pages 

4. PARENTS NEED TO KNOW: PARENTS AND TEACHERS WORK TOGETHER 

5. ON BEING THE PARENT OF A HANDICAPPED YOUTH 32 pa Res 
. .6. HELPING YOUR L.D. CHILD AT HOME 58 papes 

7. A PARENTS GUIDE TO HYPERACTIVITV-IN CHTLDRitlN 24 pages 
ft. TREATMENT OF THE HYPERACTIVE OlILD 16 papes 

9. FOOD DYES AND HYPERKINETIC CHILDREN 6 panes 

10. DIETARY MEASURES TO IMPROVE BEHAVIOR AND ACHTl-!VI'J4EN' 

11. LIVING WITH CHILDREN 95 ^pps 

12. HELPl THESE KIDS ARE DRIVING ME CJ^A^'-KY. 
U. ALLERGY, BItAINS, AND CHTLDRI'N COPING I/O parrs 

14. ailLD MANAGEMENT: A PROGRAM FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS - 10 5 pagrs 

15. A GUIDE TO BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: A.CLOSSROOM TEACHERS HANDBOOK 

16. SUGGESTIONS FOR PAOEOTS ( ON LD) 9 pages 

17. THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF UlAKiNING DISABILITIES 9 pages 



3R pages 



12 paf-es 



110 par.fS 



42 pa^'PS 



in. POINTERS FOR PAPJ'NTS 



2 pa>.',es 



19. THE OVERACTIVE CHILD 10 pages 

20. A.B.C'S FORM'ARICNTG: AIDS TO MANAGEMENT OF THE SLOW CHILD AT HOME 3 pages 

21. IS. THERE A TOliNADO IN Till' HOUSli 4 pages 
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V 



ASSESS 



SFOilSOR 



SPOBSOK 

COSTS 

TITLB 



FBEQPgHCY 
COSTS , 

t 



TOQUBgCY 
COSTS 



Amvicam Journal of , Mental Dtflclancy 
Boyd Printing Co. 
49 Sheridan Ave. 
Albany, H.Y, 12210 

Antrican Aaaociatlon on Mtntal Stflei«ncy 

Bi-wiithly 

$4.00 par copy 



Children Today 
Snparlntandant of Docuaanta 
OovarmMmt Printing Of flea 
P.O, Box 1533 
Vaahlngton, D«C. 20402 

U.S. Oapartaant of-Hoalth, Education, and Walfara 
6 tlaaa a yaar 
$2.00 yaar 

Education and Training of tha Mantally Ratardad 
1411 S. Jeffaraon Davla Hvy. 
Arling on, Virginia, 22202 

Coancil for Kxcaptlonal Chlldran, Dlv. on Mental Retardation 

Quarterly 

$5.00 year 

Exceptional Children 

1411 S. Jefferson Davla Highway 

Suite 900 

Arlington, Virgia^ 22202 

Council for Exceptional Children \ 
8 tlMsa a year 
$12.50 year 

The Exceptional Parent ^ 
P.O. Box 101 ^ 
Back Bay Annex 

Boaton,'Maaa. 02117 \ 
6 tiaea a year 
$12.00 year 

Journal of Learning Dlaabllitiea 
Profeaaional Preaa 
Rm. 1410 V 
Plve Worth Vahaah Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60602 
Monthly 
$10.00 
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COST 




COST 



Tims 

AHWgSS 

SPOWSOR 

FMBtfUEBCY 

COST 

TITLE 
ABPBESS 



SPOWSOE 
COST 



Mtntal Rfttirdatlon 

49 Sheridan At«. 

Albany, H«w York 12210 

AMriean Association on Mont «1 Deficioncy 

Bl-aonthly 

$15.00 yosr » 

Nsntal Istsrdstlon Mews 
2709 Ato. E. East 
Arlington, Toxss 76011 

Vatlonsl Association for tetardaci Cltlsons 

Monthly 

$3.50 y«ar 



Tha Social and Rahabllltatlon Eacord 
• Suparintandant of Doctmanta 
GoTarnaant Printing Of flea 
P.O. Box 1533 
Vathington, D.C, 20402 

H;S, SapartMant of Haalth, Education, and Walfare 

Monthly 

$6.40 yaar 

Special Education 

12 Park CraaciTnt 

Lonfbn VXN 4SQ, England 

Asaaoclation for Spacall Education 

Monthly 

$6.00 yaar 



Taaehlng Exoaptlonal Children 
1411 S. Jefferson Davla Highway 
Arlington, Virginia, 22202 
Council for Exceptional Children 
4 per yeat 
$7.50 yaar 

Education Cowlaaion of tha States 

1660 Lincoln St. 

Denver, Colorado, 80203 ^ 

Bi-aonthly 

$6 year 
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SIXTY-TWO RESOURCES TO ASSIST THE EDUCATOR IN MORE EFFECTIVE TEACHING AND CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT OF "PROBLEM CHILDREN". 



SOURCE: Public Documents Distribution Center 
5801 Tabor Avenue 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19120 



CATALOG NUMBER 



TITLE 



ID The Way Children Learn: 1972 (1791-00180) 

2 D More Than a Teacher: 1972 (1791-00179) 

S D Improvinq Teaching Effectiveness: 1972 (1780-01087) 



PRICE 

.40^ 
.45 

.35 



SOURCE: National Ins^titute on Mental Retardation 
Kinsmen Building * * 
^ 4700 Keele St. 
Downsview, Ontario 
Canada 



CATALOG NUMBER 



TITLE 



H 
H 



25 
26 



Helping the Slow Learner: 1967 

Helping the Trainable Mentally Retarded Chi>d 



1969 



SOURCE: 



California Association^for Neurological ly Handicapped 

Literature Distribution Center 

P., 0. Box 1526 

Vista, California 92Q83 



AUTHOR 



Adler, S. 
Anderson, L. 
Auerbach, A. 
Ames, Et. Al , 
Arena, J. Ed 
Arena, J. Ed 
Bradfield, R. 
Buckley 
Buisgalia, L. 
Cratty, B. 
Canter, L. 

Carter 
Corey, G. 
Ebersole 
Ernst, k. 
Eisenberg, L. 
Edging ton, R. 



TITLE ^ 

Your Overactive Child: Normal or Not? 
Helping the Adolescent with a Hidden Handicap 
The- Social Control of Learning Disabilities 
Stop School Failure ^ 
Building Spelling Skills <L, 
Building Number Skills 

Behavior Modification of Learning Disabilities 
Modifying Classroom Behavior 
Love as a Behavior Modifier 

Active Learning - Games to Enhance Academic Abilities 
The Whys and Hows of Working with Behavior Problems 

fn the Classroom 
Help! These Kids are Driving Me Crazy 
Teachers CAN Make a Difference 
Steps to Achievement for the Slow Learner 
Games Students Play (And what to do about them) 
The Overactive Child 

Helping Childr^en with Reading Disability 



PRICE 

.25 
1.75 



PRICE 

6.95 
4.50 
.50 
8.95 
3.50 
3.75 
3.95 
3.60 
1.00 
4.50 

3.50 
2.95 
4.50 
5.95 
3.95 
.40 
1.00 
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AUTHOR 



TITLE 



PRICE 
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Frostig & Maslow Learning Problems in the Classroom: Preventio n 

and Remediatioft^ • ^ '* 



; I 



Frierson & Page Grading Without Judgmerft 



■ 0 




Gambrell & Wilson focusing on the Strengths of Childre n 

Golick, M. , She Thought I S>Jas Dumb But I Told H er I Had a 

Learning Disability 



Homme, Et a1 
JohnsoflSP^ 

Karnes, M. 
Kos,?, M. L. 

Kronick, D. 
Lerner, J. 



P^ge, W. 

Patterson 

Powers, H. MD 
Rosenthal , J. MD 

Sheppard,^ Et Al 
^rry, V. 

Smith & Smith 
Simon; S.' 



Contingency Contracting in the Clas.sroom 



Learning Disabilities: Educational Principles 
and Practices 

Helping Young Cliildn^ Develop Language Skills 

S uccess or Failure Begins in the Early School Years 
'^'^ (Excel l^ent Handbook for K-l Teachers) ' 

A Word ft r Two About Learning Disabilities ' 

Children With Learning Disabilities, Theories, 
^ Diagnosis ^nd Teaching Practices . ' 

Individualized Instructions for Adolescents vyith 
>^ prning Disabilit ies J 

Living With Children - New Methods for Parents and . 

Teachers ' " 
■ , '-^ 

Dietiil^ry Measures to Improv'e Behavior and Achievement 
Ha; 



zy^iyazy? and/or Lazy? The- Mai igning of Children 
wTtn Learning Di sabilitiei 

Teaching SPcial Behavit)r to Young Children 

^ Language Approach to J. ea r n i ng Disabilities 

Child Management, A Program fbr Parents and Teachers 

Value s Clarification : A Handbook of PractiCcil 
Strategies f;^r Teachers a nd S tu^nts " * • 

The Educator's Eniqnid: The Ado lesce nt with L.D. 
Scagliotta, E. G. Deck_S_t_ackj_n3_._.^A W_ay t^ He^^^ 



Sieqe] , A. 
Strothers/Et Al 



Taylor, Et Al/ 
Valett, R. E. 



Motivating jReluctant Learners 
Ranediation of Le_a_rnj_n^ ^Di sabi 1 i ties' 
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11.50 
- 4 . GO 
2.25 

hOO 
3.75 

9.75 
4.70 

14.75 
6.00 

9.95 

/ .15 

3.00* 
.40 

3'. 75 
3.50 
|2.50 
5.50 

3.95 
8.9& 

?.00. 



15.00 



AUTHOR 



Veatch, Et AT ' 
White & Smith 

Wedemeyer 
Waugh & Bush 
Wunderllch, R. 
Wunderllch, R. 
Wunderilch, R. 



AUTHOR 



Aukerman, R. 



Bateman, E. Ed. 



Fad«r, and McNeil 



Frostig, ^f. 



Heckelman, R. 



Sperry, V. 
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TITLE 

Key Words to Reading 
Behavior Modification 



A Classroom Teacher's 



Handbook 

Creative Ideas for Tgaching Exceptional Children 

Diagnositig Learning Disabilities ' 

Kids, Brain and Learning 

Allergies, Brains an^ Children Coping 

Treatment of the Hyperactive Child 

Title with annotation , ' ::• 

Approaches to Beginning Reading. A compendium of 
100 different approaches. And for each one, it 
presents materials and methods, tells how, when, 
where and by whom it was started and cites reported 
research. It also includ«| Dr. Aukerman's pro- 
fessional observations andropinions. 

Reading Performance ^^nd How to Achieve It. Four 
sections: Causes, Severity and Classification 
•of Specific Reading Disorders, Some Character- 
istics of Poor Readers, Toward Teaching and 
Teaching by Experts in the Field Just to 
mention a few Bannatyne, Kass, De Hirsch, 
Frostig and Bateman. 

Hooked on Books: Proifam and Proof. The Reading 
Program That Woke up Teachers! Here is the NEW 
Edition You will Find a Fully Detailed Description 
by Dr.*Fader of How to Use His Program. A New 
Study Guide for Teachers and a Fully Documented 
Research Sectfon by Dr. McNeil. Excellent for 
Secondary Teachers. Administrators ahd Curriculum 
Consultants. » 

Selection and Adaptation of Reading Methods. Con- 
tains Diagnostic and Remedial Charts plus 18 
different methods to use. 

Sofutions to Reading Problems. This book contains 
' a number of Pragmatic Approaches to the Teaching 
of Reading. Includes the now well-known "Neuro- 
logical Impress Remedial Reading Method" but also 
two new methods' which have never before appeared , 
in print. * 
\^ ■ , f 

A Language Approach t o Le arning Disabilities . 
A source book of activiff^s for Teachers. Con- 
tains visual activities, auditory activities, 

S6- S'^ * 



PRICE 
4.95 

2.25 
3.95 
5.95 
7.00 
5.00 
.40 



7.75 



6.50 



75 



2.50 



3.95 



2.50 



activities for other senses and miscellaneous 
activities. The Appendix includes materials and 
worksheets which have been a particular value in 
in implementing the aforementioned programs. 
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Brochures produced by 

the County Agents for Qiildren Project 





Your 
School Districf s 
Responsibitie^: 

Education of 
he Handicapped 






"In Septefttber, 1974, public schools 
must provide equal education for all chil- 
dren. The education must, fit the needs of 
the child and should take place In as nor- 
mal an envl roT]iTient as possible. All chil- 
dren must be served. The state qives the 
local school system^ nionies above the cost 
of regular services so that they can pro- 
vide whatever services are necessary. 
The school system. must exhiujst all the 
alternatives to provide servh,e in the 
regular setting. Ff it is determi ned tha t 
there Is nn possibility of ade(|udte ser- 
vice in the regular system, the local 
school system must pay for whatever edu- 




ti0\ 1 

everrif he has to leave the area to 
receive it. 

If you are the parent of a*han^ 
dkapped child and you request ser- 
vice for your child, you should find 
that your school system will work 
with you to help your.chlld. 



Vou should not hear any of the 
statetTfents below. They are not rea- 
sons for inability to provide service. 
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We Jo not hd ' I ssps , 

We do nc) t h»wp ronni i fi r jijr' (las s to 
iini I lidf li r ' H ! 1 if 

We fifi nnf r,^kf» h-jrui i r {ippfd fhi]drf»n 

un t i 1 ^ h<v '5 ^ ^' ^ 'l^it /ptir ', u ! fi . 

(it) not ,j ( ( *'p t /i.j rul f ' '.ippr'j ( h i 1 - 
drpfi who h,!7f' H'lL hM^j i!ir/if ,\ 1 

<] gp '}f f 1 V*' . 

We dn no r h.t ' j ,r> \r \ f or ] i fjf 
or- sf n hh h r jh m hi ju 1 ,)i)r> h,\ rv! i 
f" Hfippff r h i ] 'Irpfi 

We no* a< < rpt ( h i [ ib'^-f) ^^ho ^• 
nof to H <'f f r ri ! rlf H 

W*' do pOf 1' - npf ,(hlt'h^>fl whf) h.4vn 

i ng I OSS ^fuj t) 1 i fuin^>', , . < prebr.i } 
Pdl'. /. f'h ) 

We do f)f)f h.i/f' pr f^sf h(jf){ i hts'j*', 
or k wujf^^,?ff f»n . f')r hnfujo 
f.h i Idr-en . ' ^s^^ '* 

J*- 

W^ do not f M[( 1 h i' I 'Ir Hft who 
cannot wai^- 



10. 



I 1 



14. 



I ; , 



IH 



We d{) not have enough money to 
provide classes for handicapped 
chl I dren. 

We will put your child on a wait- 
inf| I i St . 

We will stop our program for other 
handuapped children If you make 
trouble for us. 

m 

We will postp<me your child's 
admission and let you know when 
he ran come to school . 

Wp Arv not going to educate or 
provide a training pro(jram for^ 

your* child 

V(jur child (.an fio longer bene^t 
from any educatif)n or trailing. 



We i ^r^n^}f send a teacher to your 
honie 1 0 wr^rk with your ch i I d . 

We (1o not have fnoney foriih(^ ^VP^' 
of program your child refffllres. 

We cannot provide transportation. 



Education 
the Rigtit 
ot Every 
Child 
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Every child can learn, And hafKJicappmJ 
children are -first arid foremost children. 
Therefore, they iwe entitled to the benefits 
arxJ fights th« frf|gjv«f children, and local 
governrrwnts imd school districts m 
Tennessee will make the same effort for 
handicapped children as for sti children 
without handicaps. In fact, poiJCJes that 
detarmine cha^Hies in our school system for 
the benefit of handicapped pwsons a\so %ex 
guidelines for educating aH children 



Tha law niakas cartain spacial provt 
sions for handfcappad chitdran 

• The State must provide frfn* puhiir ^xUi 
cation for each and f»vtTy h^uuiir.iipped 
child 4.21 

• All local public education systems ^m^to 
maintain a proqram to locate f?nrj jc 
tjfy at the earliest possible aqr c^ 
dren who need services. 

• State pducatKjn tiqpnry ?tandrifds f)f rpr 
tft {lUcat^o^. safety arni hetilth niM<;? <n>piy 

to any settinq in which any finrf jil 
handicapped rhjldrpfi ret-etve 'w^rvn 
intludinq public and pnv<HM jqi'fu ims 

• Parents fTUiSt he irwrilvefi m (Jfv (sions 



All Tafinessaa sdioot systams must eval 
uate tha miucatioc*! naad$ of thmr hand 
tcapf^Kf chfidri^ el laast oncf^ ttach year 

• Thf» starting pntnt iHlur.ifion rs 'jitt 
^'rt'nt for earh rhild 

• The effoft«i taken to insure prfK^r^^s .fff 
different for each child ^ 



\ School lystanrH must^dasi0n programs 
Jaf putHtc adiicatfon sarvtcH luffictcfit to 

marc tha natds and max imi za tha capabil 

ftMs of handicappad childran 

• School systems must wofk with parents 
to determine the neads of their handi 
capped chifdren, 

• ScHools mu!|^ involve parents in decisions 
concernirxj the placement of their chil 
dren and thi* aids and sarvkias thair 
children need to succeed in learning 
when «) placfKl 

• Schools rruist keep parents mformed of 
t^eif children's progre» 



£dMcation ihouJd ba providad m as nor 
rrui a setting as poutbla. as close to homa 
ai jKTfsible 

• Piit)l(r v:hnnl systems s^iatl provide or 
SfH tifP the roqular and special education 
(jnd the r.orrerttVe and supporting ser 
Vires that handicapped children require 
\o benefit frrim h free public education 
Hpprnprrjt^' to fheir needs. 

• f hpy ^h.ili pfQvirje those appropriate 
^Mrviff's tn fhf» !(jr*il school or distrut to 
fhf qry^jtf'st pxtent possible 

• I hey rTiaV senife frdm some other k)<:ai 
nr fpgfofNjf H<jeru;y the educatKt^l ser 
vM ihHjr handicapped children netxi if 
fhe systen><; themselves cannot provide 
(hose s^'fvtf f'H 

• They ?^*rT?tiin r f'spf^nsit)le for their hfjndi 

' 'HMM'^I ( hilflrer^ fvpn if fhey must secure 
f hpfTi ,in r^ppfopruite education from • 

• ih^'Y (rtnvf f»' f'valtidiae penodicafly thf 
spef hji f)lHcefr)f'nt of each handicapped 



child for return whan possibla to an 
appropriate proyram providad in tha 

focal 'Ichool district. 

• They must sacora tha informad coniant 
of parents or guardians for* all placamant 
or changes of placement of har>dicappad 

children. 



Dua procM for handk»pfMd chMdran 
«nd tMr parants antittM tham to: ^ 

• the right to prior notification concerning ^ 
chan^ in educational programs 

• the right to an impartial hearing 

• the right \o counsel 

• the right tO present evidence 

• the right to exarnme evidence 

• the right to cross examine 

• the right to rerorcf the proc^ings 

• the right to ap^>eal decisions^- 



For lurth«( mformatinn m aHtttcnr* contfCl 
Room M6 Cortlctt Mtill RM><<l«nf 




(ants can help te«c*i»fs choom or dfv«<op ^ 
matertai», understand ind hmdic ci«woom 
behivior and reich out of thi ichooi into 
the connmunfiv, P#er tutonng means itu 
dents learn from each other. 




What About the Cost > 

J^uxxmq a cituen away in institution 
without helping him learn to earn his own 
way costs about $250.CXX3 for d iifetime. 
Educating that citizen in public school to a 
level wtiere he can work for pay is about 
$25,000 The county need not have to 
spend that extra $225,000 if H educates 
rather than isolates that human being And 
that person 'need not lose his freedom for 
lack of an education 

Special services do cost more than regu 
lar education, but the local system does not 
have to bear the cost of those services. In 
passing the Mandatory Education of the ' 
Handicapped Act (Public Law 839), the 
State assumed responsibility for the extra 
cost of^ ail education for persons with 
handicaps beyond what thej local budget 
should supply every child normally. In 
1973 the Gerwral Assembly of Tennessee 
appropriated S38.5 million dollars to locate 
children in need of special services, to 
transport them, to hire and train ifBchers 
for them and to provide them special 
services. 

Each school district has to present the 
State Department of Education a pipn for 
providing services for the handicapped On 
the basis of that plan, the Department 
allocates funds to the school system so 
that It may provide necessary special ser 
vK:es iit minimum local cost 

How Cm Qrovpi Help 7 

In tome cotfntiet the PTA or clvk and 
church (groups have voluntterad to be 
trained by local proftwlpnals to do ^mp(t 
tens of hesrin^ or s^ht. Others havt 
pfgani2ed to be ciaevoom tidec. Each 
school fyitem-even each ichool-has na«ds 
thai are differerit that groupt can heip to 
fneet. 



Mhat ff Mamftraamtng ? 

Mainstreiming meins that most 
children -including thf 10% of ai) students 
who will need some sort of special 
^prviH^-'Can be educated partially or 
entH»ly in the requl^pr classroom Mam 
StrAning does not mean that ail rhitdrpn 
wilfW! served through the regular ci^ss 
room ail of the time Ir does mean that thp 
regular clasiroom is the most H/itsble place 
for education and that as much as possible 
of the education of handicapped children 
should take place m thp normal school 
setting 

If? the Isnyuaqe of Tennassee law, ntdm 
streaming means that "lmf>pd}mer»t5 ff> 
learning and to the normal functiofunq of 
handicapped children in thp regular srhtv)! 
environment shall be overrome by fh<» 
provision of special 3ids am\ sprvup*^ 
rethtr than by separate Sf Hoolifiq ^;>r rhf 
handicappetl 



Why Marftstream lha Hand»capped ^ 

The mainstrp«rr%. of jKlnrnfiOf^ fhr)uq^'f 
' of m two ways On ^ths one hrin<f fhM 
mainstream js fh» k?nd a^vl quHiity nt 
^uL^tiOn that the ft^ajonty of sturifni"; 
expect and qet On the other rh^* 
mainstream sucjq^sts ^^"^/^^^ p<)Nt,arH)n 
Where^-Sifctf nm^t ltM»Mir^^s tH>inq o/i f"h'( 
dren with handicaps often have rtepn 
steered out of thp fn<iinstf frn^Ti nf 
education 



Now information from stiienttfic 
■rch and nKKiel prngrams dflrnofKfr <it»'s 
Ivo important fatts 



I E(jyi<ifK>fi lo d si)«-ia{ latttog ts not 
p^jiidl rducatton 

7 Thp fHiuf:<Jt(onal fiee^ls of n^st chtl 
dren r^n he met through public 

(in ►hjuh' ftqht to e<iu(.dnc)ri, thpy hav!» 
I MqtM f(i iifi f»<lurHtinn in fttp niHif?Strt»Hn! 
^ U^hpffnorf* kru)w thilt for rhiidreri 
p.vr thr fjrn^'fif of hfMf>q tn ,< classroom 
i*; cnnf^iff A-ifH ftffuv < htlfjrpfi with a 
rMturrii v<if)»'»'^ (jf ,»tHlitie«; ?»nd b.?ckqrournh 
.Miff M)r*'rf..,ts ^ • 



How WiH Mt^ifMtfRaminq Affert Learning ^ 

fji h' Ml] f; , fhr \ \ \ s<,r- nij^^ ififttvnlifiif si'fs 
'.i. .ii'. i(,M ?!*■«,■ if-rj MiSilhlhff*-'. .ifut HiM^T 

PMf k .[f , IhoSM l|lft>'M'fM MS *t*'l»'J 

"Mf»' a'''-" f''»'y hfXJtf ff! 't'H'" ,lflH /N'bV 

tTMi >- ' .jfifj ff Jf ? ihi'v uV lo 

If'f^fn I" ■ 'hHi v%'fifH*i .|fi ttirlH'MM fP.lHv 

^i*Mrn .r, • >■!■ ifln,<is Afi»'f' fhry tfM' "i 

qroyps ■ ' sfrfMrrnnq ( hMf|r»'M wVffh hdfnl< 
f HDs ( halipnqrs Mfjijcilo's to fiod tjpttpr <ind 

1 r Jf J' " ; ■ --'ly Cfift'f \ iHf jflU' '.f I f 

If" Its ' 1 • I" ; t" .( !■ Jf f y**! / \) ^ f hf>fns»'l 

>,n^!f!i f-'1<> jlso ,<iinA''. •tti'Mf slufjrfifs 1^ 
TTtjrf^ fhpif (iv.'f' spr^'fis <iruj ipvpf^ 

k',M f ^♦n S|H'< ..fli/P l^if) /Jiy*' fOfT)t>jfUHf 
< ).}SS«", 'I' ',f" t^' (|i(».(psit( if'f|wifli/,|is,'f/)|H*' 
,if t«»n f (f Ml ,t>K { hi't f I'f (f Kiri rM lOft i .liSt^tfl 



Wh^^ Can OrMi Perpon Do 7 

Already .110,000 childrep have been 
id^ntifted as naecPtng ipecial education ser 
vices for the school ya£' 1974 75 Vdu 
can pl«y a large part in helping your 
school system educate its children to be 
useful »rxj productive citizens by; 

You can p4ay a large part in helping your 
county educate its children to be useful 
and {productive citi/ens by 

• insisting that your school system applies 
for ar>d uses the state fwr>ds available for 
special services _ 

• pravidinfl political support for the school 
system in its effort to implement the 

law 

• helpin(j spread information about the 
Uw and its effects arKf benefits to 
ppfwins with handicapped children wvho 
oiay f^ot know about the law 

• <)?kioQ your sc^vx>l Super loterxlent or 
loral principal how you can help directly 
as an individual 

• pnrooraqioq groups to which you belong 
to *A/or^ for <iod with handicapped fchil 
drpf^ through the school program 



YoLi may be the only persr)n who nan see 
that «)me handicappad &i\\<i is identifi'ed m 
tin^ to be.^ktc«teri to his full ;x>tential in 
the publl^^SricipIs 

If 

fN* Rtfht to fdUMlion Oilte* 
ftcmrn ftfi CnrtUa Hull Buil«r{nf 





Learning 
Disabilities 




A child miy b« ilmoft totJlly still aii 
th« tirr>«. Moving ii Uich an tffort thit ht 
Pf»f»n not to Uk« part m ct«» (^ixltiti. 
B«cauit he has to vyork hard evfln at 
iistfning, ht makes iittle mnm Out of ctais. 
Hit attention wears out as fast as he does, 
and he nr^y daydream a oreatdeai. 



L»ck of Coord tn^tfvh 

What teems simpiy ciumsiness or ioud 
nets may be important clues to leernin^ 
problems. Repeatedty knocking ovm milk 
may mtran children can't tell when their 
hands have reached the point thay see. 
Thai same problem of depth perception 
may make^ thtnn fall up of down stairs 
because they step whete tt\ey thihk they 
see a step and find it's either closer or 
further away then they realize Children 
who don't move an object accurately r\gf\x 
.or left when they mean to have perception 
problems too. If their voices get louder and 
louder, jf , they're always crashing into 
something because thrfy swing arms too far 
or move too fBSt. if they break crayons 
becau» they ^jress down too hard - all 
their overdone actions may be signals that 
they need help in coordioatrng thetr eyes 
and ears and tnuscles ^modulating) . 



Spmking. Writing 9nd Rtmding Difffcuftfs 

Sometimes children have more thljn 
usual trouble keeping time vyords like 
yesterday and tomorrow or btfore and 
sftsf sorted put 5ometi|ne$ saying behind 
for m front and l9ft for right shows 
difficulty in perceiving space, Those spoken 
errors are clues to expect children both 
when they read and write , to confuse 

letters flke b and d arK! p afxt q that look 
alike except for the way they are turned. 
Guesting; at^wonfs like M^^are arxi r/>#nr 
su(K|ett chitdran can't hoki the pkrture or 
the aound of the first letten until the end 
Vf the word. Alio, very liinilaf •ounding 
words like th^rw and c/ia/r may sound 
idemical to children with per^tual 
problems. 



ERIC 



DM YfMj Ever . . . 

. . look at a part of a word but forget 
that part before you could make out 
the rest? 

have every sound and every movement 
}n a room catch your attention so 

much you cooldn't sit stills 

, , get to the point where you couldn't 
remerr^ljer more than one limpledlrec 
tion at a time? 

have trouble making youricif stop do 
tng one thing to switch to another? 

All of us have to a small degree somp of 
the problems that sre called learning 6m 
bilities when they are severe 8ut only one 
or two school children in a hundreti have 
problems to a degree that serious Fven 
when learning problems are severe there is 
help in the regiilar public schools urxier the 
naw Mandatory Education of the 
Handicapped Act 



You Cen Help the School Understand 
Your ChiidHNi 

As parents you see rrKjre of ypuf chii 
dren in different situations than educa 
tjonai experts can Yoii may be able to help ' 
te»(*hers and other school personnjl x\fH\^j 
starv6 when your chiidren need s^ffiai hf»ip 
''^f you'^know that some kinds o^jetiavtor 
can be signs of learning disabilities 

' If thfe problems of your cthild or childri^n 
are mAso^, tdentiiyin^'them early as learr^ 
\nq disabilities #neans seeing * thtt 
children get the kind of expert special 
O jiier,JefS or training or environment they 
red to be able to learw m gjite of their 
oblerps. Even if theif learning difficulties 
are, minor, your being able to describe your 



children's behavior accurately cao help the 
school serve them more sUccesifuHy. 

Whet Kindi of Behavior May Si9nei Learn 
ing Dtnbihtias ? 

UndsL^ily ihort or ngrrow Mttwntion sfmn 

A child may stay interested in s fast 
rrvoving cartoon or an active game but have 

trouble being still lof>g enough to do 
somethirtg Hke read He may be ibie to 
pfay a game like checkers where he mainly 
fTKive* in one simple direction but lose 
interest quickly m putting together a pui 
/)e thet has h nwmber of pa/ts and calls for 
different kinds of decisions, The length of 
an 3t'tenjion span is important if it is loo 
short to gm\ work or play finiihpd Its 
Width IS important if it is too narrow for 
-^the child to be able tn switch hack and 
forth from one activity to another or 
handle d fnimber of ru||i or p^Tts 



A ( hjkj rfMv ptiy attention fo ev^'ry s«Qh! 
Hfui WHifwi <jrnufKi HifT^ to %udiy 3 d«qrep 
that he can't finish anything. No matter 
how mtifh hp may like what he is doinq. 
tinythtny pise that cornes alnnq will deri?fl 
hirn ^ 

-# 

'A f hiffj fnny \tt» f f^nstdntiy moving 
wvhpthi»f hp »«; sithftg nt walking arounti. Hp 
<it<<ys nn ?hp go %c) nnich that be gets Viry 
UfiHi If) <u ho(^l Mf> hofn from one thing to 
anothpf so fast that school activities seem 
to hifn to Navp no order and make no sensp 
His difficulty' in le^yr^mg ffustrate^itn and 
makes hirn even more restless 



•ar 



When is Behavior ^kKnMl Mid When ia it a 
Clue to a Possibte Learning DM^ihtY ? 

At some time in the rK>rmal davek)p 
ment of every person nrost of thaae kinds 
of t>ehavior occur. When thef Occur as a 
natural part of iMrning as when a young 
Child lei^ning to judge diftance tpiils his 
first few glasses of milk there 'is no 
reason to think of thfn> as mora than a 
passing phaae in growing. Only when these 
behaviors last much longer af>d are much 
more severe than tfWe is reaaon to expect 

so much so that they obvic^usly make 
learning very difficult - only then jhould 
th^V be looked at as olues to ^possible 
iearnir^g disabilities. 



What if Vour Child Seems to Have a 
Learning Dtsabtlrty ? 

> 

As scxin es you or anyone in the school 
system notices behavior by y^^ child that 
suggests s learning disability, seek whatever 
help tf^ school offers A«k questions until 
you are satisfied that school personnel 
know your child and his needs well <fiough 
to design the kind of individualized educa 
tion he needs to be educated to his full 
potential ^ 



Th« RiftM to l^dumrtton Qtitcm 

St««« nipinm»ni o4 idueafmn ^' 

Roam 11« Cat^^H HuM ftaMtriff 

laiS) 741 224a /" ' 
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Your 
School District's 
Responsibltics: 

Education of^ - 
The Handicapped 




1 




The Tunnwssoo MancJaiory BducAlion of 
the HondiCftj^pod Act (Chapter 839 of 
Public Acts of 1972) requiros xh9\ publjc 
schools provuio froe npprop/mto $f>tK:tal 
<^ducotjor^ol sorvicos. programs, aids ;»n<| 
facilitjos .ill harHiicoppe<i children ogos 
4 21 A Consont Ordor l)v tho ChorKory 
Court of Davidson CourUy further to<iu»'Os 




thtii oacl\ school diitrrct n^aintoin 
^'^ccuratft ronsus of its hanc|jcapped cni/<jn 
agos 0 2 1 

Your srhool d»strirt should bo looking 
closGly at youi st:h(M)l population and 
plonr^r^g to idontify uml nio«t thn noods of 
those of lis stu<ferits with handicapping 
roiufitioru 



• d ^witop M cornpf«t>«nihM pl»n to pmvUte 
tp#cl«i •ducAtion correct iv» and iupfK}rt 
\v9 MKvkft for all h»ndk:«pp«d p«r«onf* 

i4 21, 



• maintain an atxurate census of hand! 

* capp«<) citixent a^td (^21 within th« 
•chooi dimkrt. 

• plan rnaant for icrMnlng th# antlm 
actiool popijiatlon to diitacf alT^pik'aont 
wtio may havn aomfi condition that may 
raqulr« fpeclaf educational help. 

• Mcur« Informad parental ronaant bmfortf 
adrplnittttrtnu an ovaUiation or ta*t whtch 
nuy be UMd for individual plac«m«nt 
but ft not ftdminiit«r<td to ail rntmb<rr$ 
of that individual ttud^t'i pArticular 
<:lau. 

• guamntee that $n tr>divtduar» tecordt 
not bQ fharod QHCopt with parental 
approval with partont or agoruriet who 
•re not nequtrad to provide that ttudant 
appropriate Mrvice«. 

• ettablitli taamt of profestional persons 

• to evaluate reftrre<1 student^ to deter 
mine whether not they need special 
Mrvicef. 

• to identify precisely what programs or 
sarvices in what placcmant will flivo 
pertoni with verified handicapping 
conditiont approprjftte educations. 

• <to reconiiti^nd for emih porson wit^h a 
handicapping . condition a specific 
place rnent and «:he<jule of services for 



hit approprfate Mluoatkm. 

• deyiae ttie tpMtel edtio«tion 
r>ece«Mrv to nrveet the needa of th« tocal 

population of fttidentt with virlfM 
handk:ap«. 

• provide or adept phytkrel ftoKitiM to 
tt>oee f>M^. 

• employ qualified peraonn*! 

• jif teechers. 

• as diagnostic i|nd preeorlpttvit 
ipeHaliats 

• as ttipport s()eciAllsts ^ 

• obtain tp^ctal equipment appfopriate to 
meeting tt>oea needs. 

design or procure any special matwiaU 
neceanry for appropriate education. 

• inforni the publk: in general and pertnta 
and guardi^s.of children with handicaps 
in |.)artl^lat of tt^ availability of and 
the intention "tiT' provide appropriate 
public education of the handicapped. 

• develop e du« proceaa procedure to 
I guarantee pertnts' or Querdians' irwolve 

men^ in review of the basit for providirig 
tfmcial etiucatlon prx)grams for their 
children. 

a inform parents or guardians of children 
with handicar>ping conditions of their 
right ^ ap(>eal and the procedure for 
appealing t hat basis for ^ student 

p(ai:ement. 



